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THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES IN LONDON, AND THE MEANS OF 
THEIR PROSPERITY. 


We have often felt on thinking over 
the position of the Scottish churches 
in London, that too little is done to 
consolidate the elements of their pros- 
perity, and to impart to them that 
prominence which will make them ap- 

r as cities set upon a hill. It 
is the comparative weakness of our 
churches that keeps them so much in 
the back ground. Did they occupy 
a more commanding place—did they 
present a combined and influential 
frout to our countrymen, and the com- 
munity at large—did they shew that, 
instead of being isolated and almost 
independent congregations, intermixed 
with others of various denominations, 
they were one compact and thoroughly 
presbyterial as well as spiritual com- 
munity, they would arrest atten- 
tion, claim respect, and woo to their 
breasts our stray and godless country- 
men. If we assume the position and 
faithlessly announce our acquiescence 
in the principles of the independents 
and other dissenters, we cannot com- 
pete with them in the way to mere 
popular esteem, for laxity, and irregu- 
larity, and the “ worship of the ma- 
jesty of the people,” will be most 
popular, and our forms of worship 
and peculiarities of ritual less accept- 
able than those more familiar in 
England, and more widely adopted. 
If we stand on our own legitimate 
ground as presbyterians and church- 
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men, but congregationally and sepa- 
rately so, then to the disadvantages 
already specified we add the still more 
insurmountable one of abandoning 
our just position in the world, and yet 
holding our just principles in the 
church—theoretically right, and prac- 
tically wrong—presbyterians in our 
confessions, in our ordination, and in 
our hearts, but independents in our 
practice, and in our status in the 
sight of those around us. Our safety 
and our success under God as churches 
(of course we speak of means and 
action, ever remembering, ‘ not by 
might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord’) lie in close, 
affectionate, and operative union among 
ourselves. If churchmanship be scrip- 
tural,and presbyterianism be Christian, 
let us not be ashamed of the one or of 
the other ; but, on the contrary, boldly 
and openly avow them as part of our 
creed; and if we thus openly and 
boldly avow these truths, let us as 
decidedly act upon them. We are 
persuaded that God’s blessing never 
falls on compromise—that perity 
never follows in the wake of one that 
conceals his colours. We feel that the 
Scottish churches in London have too 
long floated in a milk-and-water state, 
with signals discoloured and disguised 
by the influence of an every-sort-of- 
churchism ; and if at any time we have 
mustered courage to tell what we are, 
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we have taken care to preface the 
avowal. with a ‘“‘ pray excuse us 
brethrev,” as if truth needed an apo- 
Jogy for its utterance, and principle to 
be frittered away in ceremony before it 
could be announced. This half-and- 
half status—this anomalous condition 
—miay not expect a blessing, as it has 
not hitherto received it. Had the 
Scottish churches in London boldly 
and distinctly taken their ground from 
the outset, they would, ceteris paribus, 
have been prospered from on high— 
they would have gathered within their 
pale the thinking and the decided, and 
while they would have had as much of 
the hearty hatred of dissenters as they 
now have, they would have had a more 
than compensatory portion of the 
esteem and the affection of the pious 
English churchmen, Even within the 
last three years a violent volunta 

dissenter has preached in a Scottish 
pulpit in London, and the circum- 
stance has been more than once spoken 
of among the clergy in Glasgow as one 
of the most pressing reasons for the 
general assembly having nothing to 
do with our presbytery, and moreover 
as a reason why the clergymen of 
Glasgow, who heard of the fact, felt it 
more consistent with their principles 
to recommend their emigrants to Lon- 
don to go to a gospel minister in the 
English church rather than where they 
might hear a voluntary in the Scotch. 
And we say, also, if the ministers of the 
presbytery of London admit to their 
pulpits another of those men who are 
not only not recognised by our church, 
but who are doing their utmost to de- 
secrate a constitution that religion has 
hallowed, to pull up, root and branch, 
the church for which the fathers of 
Scotchmen died, and to leave a yet 
half-heathen population to the mercies 
of the voluntary principle, let the 
church of Scotland shew them no 
countenance, and the general assem- 
bly no shelter. The church of Scot- 
land has already suffered severely by 
her leaven of undecided men; she 
need not take to her bosom others of 
a similar stamp, resident beyond her 
bounds. But we hope the ministers 
of our church, while cherishing a 
catholic spirit, and cordial in co-ope- 
rating with every peaceful Christian 
community in every good work, will, 
in the land of the stranger, demon- 
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strate by their practice that all truth is 
dear, and all sound principle, whether 
in the category of doctrine or disci- 
pline, entitled to at least a practical 
development. To know all truth is our 
dearest privilege ; to speak it out is 
our duty. Even Homer, a heathen, 
gave his approbation to the yeveae 
wepoToy avOpwrwy, “ out-speaking 
men.” 

We have placed the matter on the 
basis of principle and duty, but even 
on expediency, the chosen ground of 
many, Our course is equally clear ; 
but this it is necessary to declare, en 
passant, we would rather die at the 
feet of principle than reign in the 
bosom of expediency. To all men, 
however, we would be all things. To 
the expedient, therefore, we urge ex- 
pediency. When, we ask, did the 
church of Scotland attain the greatest 
prosperity? At what period may she 
date the commencement of that healthy 
and vigorous condition in which we 
now rejoice to contemplate her? Not, 
certainly, when unfaithfulness con- 
tained, as in a grave, her articles and 
doctrines in letter and in spirit, and 
no testimony arose from her courts and 
her congregation for God and for his 
truth. 

Then the church of our fathers was 
almost dead. Dissent flourished, as the 
ivy flourishes on the trunks of old oaks, 
and the fallen pillars of hoary temples ; 
and infidelity and licentiousness peered 
forth from among the leaves and ruins, 
like the owl, and other unclean birds : 
but most assuredly the church did 
not prosper when she muffled the 
mention of her truths and her prin- 
ciples; there was no spirit of attach- 
ment awakened—no. bringing of the 
gold and the silver of the world as 
offerings to her altars—no lengthening 
of her cords, and no strengthening of 
her stakes ; nothing, in short, but what 
prognosticated a departed God, and an 
approaching decay. But what has 
been the result since she entered into 
battle with papistry, voluntaryism, and 
infidelity ? hat has been the fruit 


of her distinct assertion of her church- 
manship, her reformation work, and 
her duty to be separate from all who 
impugned either the duty of kings to 
give their crowns to Christ, or the duty 
of the ministers of the gospel to take 
their stand against every departure, 
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national or individual, from the word 
of God? Let the sound of the gospel, 
heard from almost all her pulpits, an- 
swet; let twenty-four thousand pounds, 
raised in Glasgow alone, for building 
additional churches, answer; let the 
new churches and parochial chapels, 
rising up in the bounds of every pres- 
bytery, answer; let the simultaneous 
burst of attachment and utterance of 
prayer from. congratulating parishes 
and families, answer; let this conclu- 
sion be seen, that the Church of Scotland 
has prospered exactly in proportion to 
the fulness and the faithfulness with 
which she has asserted every truth re- 
lating either to her doctrine, or her 
discipline, or her establishment as a 
national church. If this has been the 
case with the mother, can it be other- 
wise with the children? If open and 
uncompromising adherence to a/l her 
principles has been, under God, the 
cause of increasing prosperity to the 
Church of Scotland, we must infer that 
it will be blessed with the same results 
in the case of the presbytery of London. 
We do think that principle and expe- 
diency both prescribe the path for the 
Scottish presbyters in London. 

Having thus dilated on the ground 
we are to take, let us specify some of 
those means of revival which we ought 
to ensue. We need not say that the 
presbyterial meetings for prayer are 
most powerfully entitled to our coun- 
tenance and our encouragement. We 
are most anxious to see a much larger 
attendance at these times of refreshing ; 
it is the meeting together of all the 
representatives of our congregations, 
seeking, in the anxious and fervent 
prayer, that blessing in which alone are 
the elements of life. The little encou- 
ragement given to these by the laityisa 
melancholy proof that our religion is, we 
fear, at a lowebb. Why do not our elders 
come out?) Why do we not all of us 
come out? Is it that we undervalue 
the importance of prayer !—or is it that 
we are indifferent to the progress of 
truth, and the prosperity of the church? 
We do trust that neither of these is the 
reason: we hope it has been for want 
of reflection on the subject, and that 
this remonstrance will not be as water 
spilt upon the ground, which cannot be 
gathered up. But to the ministers of 
the presbytery we would recommend 
an improvement,which, we think, might 
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be adopted with advantage :—Instead 
of preaching a discourse, or omitting it 
entirely, would it not be a most inte- 
resting and profitable exercise, if the 
officiating minister would lay before his 
co-presbyters and the congregation, the 
encouragements and the discourage- 
ments with which ministers have to 
contend — the symptoms of revival at 
which he, as an individual, has to re- 
joice—or the symptoms of decline over 
which he has to mourn — interesting 
facts and incidents connected with the 
ministerial labours—exhortations to the 
people in reference to their connexion 
with a stated ministry, and whatever 
else might encourage and strengthen 
Christians in their respective spheres 
of privilege and duty. 

In addition to this, there is one im- 
portant suggestion, which was thrown 
out by our able and estimable friend, 
Dr. Brown, at a meeting of presbytery, 
strongly entitled to our consideration. 
It is, that once a quarter, or oftener, all 
thesessions should meet together early in 
the evening, say, at tea, and, after prayer, 
enter into friendly and edifying conver- 
sation on the state and prospects of our 
churches ; the means of extending their 
influence and kindling their zeal, and 
other spiritual and religious topics con- 
nected with our common prosperity and 
peace. It is of no use to conceal facts: 
we are less of presbyterians in our prac- 
tice than some of the independents; a 
spirit of Cromwellian congregational- 
ism and independency has crept over 
us; there is a sort of jealousy, and ri- 
valry, as bad as if we were independent 
voluntary communities. Regent Square 
must forget its turrets, and its magnifi- 
cent architecture ; and Swallow Street 
inust forget its aristocracy, and its men 
with fine rings ; and Crown Court, and 
London Wall, having nothing to be 
proud of, must be willing to work, and 
be worth something; and all our 
churches must associate together, Eph- 
raim not envying Judah, and Judah 
not vexing Ephraim. In the sessional 
soirées we have recommended, there 
would, we are sure, arise a spirit that, 
under the direction and blessing of God, 
would expect great things, and do great 
things. We see a decided increase in 
the Scottish churches during the last 
three years. We know of some of 
them that had not, at the commence- 
ment of their present incumbeney, sixty 
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or/seventy communicants, which have 
now two hundred. We see in their 
ministers great devotedness, and in 
some of their people unaffected attach- 
ment. We should meet, therefore, to 
render thanks to God for what he has 
done, and to supplicate that outpouring 
of his Holy Spirit, which will make the 
wilderness to rejoice, and the solitary 
places to blossom as the rose. Sessional 
soirées, such as we have recommended, 
would prove very valuable; and we 
hope, that not only will all see the force 
of these remarks, but that Dr. Brown, 
who originated the suggestion, will 
again lay it before the presbytery in the 
shape ofa motion. Such principles as 
we have pressed for the guides of our 
conduct, and such practices as we have 
suggested for our walk, will not fail to 
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draw down the blessing. Then shall our 
Zion ‘break forth on the right hand 
and on the left; her light will come, 
and the glory of the Lord will rise on 
her, and the righteousness thereof shall 
go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereofas a lamp that burneth.” ‘‘ She 
shall no more be termed forsaken, 
neither shall her land any more be 
termed desolate: but she shall be 
called Heph-zibah, and her land Beu- 
lah, for the Lord delighteth in her. 
Then the promises of God to his church 
will be fulfilled. Only let the watch- 
men set upon the walls of Jerusalem 
never hold their peace, day nor night, 
and give Jehovah no rest, till he esta- 
blish, and till he make, Jerusalem a 
praise on the earth.” 
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Iv there is scarely a region of the 
lobe where Caledonia’s sons are not 
und, it may furnish, perhaps, an in- 

teresting subject to inquire into the ori- 

gin and objectof theirsettlement in those 
foreign parts where they have existed, or 
do still reside, in considerable numbers. 

Presuming that such information will 

not be unwelcome to the readers of this 

Journal, we make no apology in sub- 

mitting a short article on The Scotch in 

Holland. 

Authentic documents prove that the 
Dutch have had commercial dealings 
with the Scotch for more than five cen- 
turies. King Robert, the Bruce, sought 
and obtained permission from William 
Earl of Holland for a burgess of St. 
Andrew’s, and five other enterprising 
natives of North Britain, to trade with, 
and settle among, the Zealanders. So 
many inducements were held out at 
Bruges, to our countrymen, by the 
Duke of Burgundy, that they flocked 
thither prior to the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. But the small 
Isle of Walcheren shortly became their 
favourite place of resort. At Middle- 
burg, its capital, they settled in 1426; 
and at the adjoining ports of Flushing 
and Campvere twenty years later. In 
consequence of a matrimonial alliance, 
in 1444, betwixt Mary, daughter of 
King James the First, and Wolfred 
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Van Borselen, Lord of Campvere, the 
town of Campvere was constituted the 
staple port in the united provinces for 
the whole of Scotland. Van Borselen 
was nominated Conservator of the Scot- 
tish Privileges there; and for some 
generations the office was held by mem- 
bers of his noble family. 

The Scottish merchants at Camp- 
vere, or factors, as they were styled, 
were originally appointed, like their 
conservator, by the king; but, upon 
the formation of the Convention of 
Royal Burghs in 1552, the patronage 
was vested in that body. Ample se- 
curity was required by the convention 
for the honourable behaviour of those 
to whom permission was granted to 
reside at the staple port. The local 
authorities granted certain immunities 
to the new settlers, such as exemption 
from all sort of town taxes. 

Thecommodities which entered Camp- 
vere free of duty were the natural pro- 
ducts of Scotland. Vessels from Leith 
and the neighbouring places brought 
salted meat, tallow, hides, oil, coal, 
and lead, &c.; whilst Aberdeen and 
the surrounding towns sent salmon, 
stockings, wool and linen yarn, plaid- 
ing, and kerseys. The goods came 
twice a year—namely, in the spring and 
autumn, and always under convoy. 


Nothing might be landed, or sold by 
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public auction, without the conser- 
vator’s permission. The owners and 
merchants frequently accompanied their 
shipments ; and we find that, in 1558, 
one: arrival from the Firth of Forth 
comprised a fleet of seventeen sail, 
having on board nearly four hundred 
individuals. The goods from Scotland 
greatly exceeded in value the flax seeds, 
madders, gin, writing paper, &c. then 
required for the home market. Pay- 
ments were therefore made in Dutch 
silver ; and rix-dollars and ducatoons 
passed at Edinburgh and Aberdeen as 
current coin of the realm within the 
last seventy years, 

The conservator at Campvere was 
invested with the power of sitting as 
supreme judge in matters, criminal as 
well as civil, where Scotsmen were 
concerned. Some of the royal injunc- 
tions issued to the conservator, three 
centuries ago, are of an amusing and 
rather miscellaneous character. He 
was enjoined, for instance, to be on the 
alert, in order to prevent any factor 
who purchased meat in the public mar- 
ket from “taking it home in his sleeve, 
or upon his knyfe’s poynt.” From 
what follows, also, it silt seem, that 
our countrymen were occasionally more 
anxious to push business than to spend 
time at their toilet: “That none sell 
merchandize excep he be honestlie 
abuilzied (dressed) lyk ane honest mer- 
chand ; and gif he be not well cloathed, 
that the conservatour warne him to 
cloath himself, and gif he failzies and 
does not the samen, that the conser- 
vatour tak as mutch of his guids, and 
cloath him therewith.” 

Whatever anxiety might be shewn by 
the factors for the promotion of trade, 
they uniformly exhibited the strongest 
desire to enjoy a stated gospel minis- 
try. Mr. Alexander Mac Duff, paro- 
chial minister of Newburgh in Fife, 
was the first Scottish clergyman esta- 
tablished at Campvere after the refor- 
mation. He was elected by the Royal 
Burghs, and his Bf was rati- 
fied by the king. He had certain pri- 
vileges granted by the Dutch autho- 
rities; and the city of Edinburgh was 
bound to pay him eight hundred guil- 
ders of yearly salary, or, if he preferred 
it, a specified allowance from every 
ship. 

The history of this little colony is 
intimately cogpected with that of the 
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mother country. During the different 
ecclesiastical and civil commotions in 
Scotland, our countrymen in Walcheren 
were far from evincing any unconcern or 
neutrality. When Charles disgracefully 
endeavoured to thrust the English clergy 
on his Scottish subjects, their presby- 
terian brethren at Campvere not merely 
testified their joy at the complete failure 
of his majesty’s rash attempt, but used 
every effort to strengthen their strenuous 
friends athome. Mr. Thomas Cuning- 
ham, a wealthy and intelligent factor, 
was particularly active at this time. 
To serve the common cause, he got en- 
graved, at his own expense, an elaborate 
and rather ingenious production, which 
he named, The Thistle’s Banner. This 
curious piece, constructed so that it 
might be read horizontally, diagonally, 
and perpendicularly, was full of stric- 
tures on religious and civil affairs, ex- 
pressive of loyalty and attachment to 
the sovereign, but of great detestation 
of popery, prelacy, and arbitrary power. 
Cuningham caused two thousand copies 
of his device to be thrown off for gra- 
tuitous distribution in Scotland. He 
afterwards appended the plate to a small 
quarto pamphlet of eight leaves, being 
an “ Explication of Thrissels Banner ; 
containing a brief interpretation and 
declaration of the forme and fashion 
thereof, as also of the matter therein 
expressed. Anno 1640.” The leading 
Scottish nobility and clergy, opposed 
to the measures of their prince, imme- 
diately opened a correspondence with 
Cuningham, whom they found able and 
enthusiastically ready to serve them. 
On his own credit he purchased and 
sent over ten thousand stand of arms. 
The Committee of Estates in Scotland, 
sensible of his influence and hearty zeal, 
authorized him to borrow for them the 
sum of 200,000/. sterling. This com- 
mission, and several others, he faith- 
fully executed. Cuningham was knight- 
ed for his services, and appointed Con- 
servator. He was a most devoted 
elder of the staple church at Campvere ; 
and, along with others, experienced 
much pleasure when the General As- 
sembly, in 1641, unanimously declared 
it a component part of the church of 
Scotland, and authorized the kirk ses- 
sion to send its minister and an elder’as 
commissioners to that venerable house. 
The step which the assembly then took 
was politic and praiseworthy, and ‘we 
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are not aware that it ever had reason to 
regret the bestowal of such a boon. 
We may here be permitted to observe, 
in passing, that our church in modern 
times has manifested an indefensible 
shyness in conferring privileges similar 
to those of Campvere. We rejoice, 
however, to perceive, by the most recent 
transactions of the assembly, that our 
respected and esteemed reverend fathers 
and brethren are at length exhibiting a 
pleasing readiness to recognise those in 
foreign parts who are cordially attached 
to our venerable establishment. It is 
our firm, though humble, belief, ground- 
ed on some experience, that to grant a 
closer intercourse to the branches of 
the church located out of Scotland 
would materially advance the efficiency 
of the pastors whom it has ordained for 
such stations, and essentially contribute 
to the rapidly increasing interests of the 
parent stock. 

Though Campvere has not been re- 
presented in the General Assembly 
since 1797, by reason of its total poli- 
tical extinction, it is somewhat astonish- 
ing that its ecclesiastical existence is 
yetacknowledged. The name of Cam 
vere is still on the Assembly’s roll, but 
it may probably, ere long, become a 
question whether the privileges acceded 
to Campvere, in 1641, might not, with 
much propriety, be transferred to one 
or more of our churches established in 
Holland. Much do we regret that the 
glory of Campvere has departed. We 
visited the place with all its former his- 
torical and commercial importance 
vividly impressed on our minds. We 
knew that in the year 1636 there were 
at least two hundred and fifty Scottish 
inhabitants there, while our own census 
for 1836 gives us the woefully reduced 
total of seven ! 

We have dwelt so long upon Camp- 
vere, because of its very close relation- 
ship to Scotland, that of the other 
places in Holland where our country- 
men have sojourned we must take a 
cursory glance. 

The churches in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, where ministers of the 
Church of Scotland now regularly ofti- 
ciate, are, and long have been, in a great 
measure,supported by theDutch govern- 
ment. At Amsterdam there are two 
Scottish clergymen established ; at Rot- 
terdam also two; at Dordrecht, or Dort, 
one; and for the combined churches of 
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Middleburg and Flushing likewise 
one. For the last two hundred years 
Rotterdam has been, and still continues 
to be, the principal residence of the 
Scotch in Holland, and their chief place 
of business. 

Upon the efforts of many of our 
countrymen Providence has remark- 
ably smiled. The flourishing house of 
Messrs. Hope and Co., Amsterdam, 
whose substantial reputation is well 
known in the moneyed and commercial 
world, was founded by two brothers, 
Thomas and Adrian Hope, who left 
Scotland with a scanty fortune about a 
century ago. Before commencing their 
prosperous career at Amsterdam -they 
had been some time merchants at Rot- 
terdam. Since the death of Mr. Henry 
Hope, who was a native of America, 
the establishment has been conducted 
chiefly by Dutchmen; and for several 
years there has not been any individual 
of the name of Hope connected with the 
house. 

Sir Walter Sydserff, or Seuserf, as he 
generally wrote his name, may be 
adduced as another instance of the 
successful industry of Scotsmen in Hol- 
land. He was a cadet of the ancient 
and respectable family of Sydserff in 
Haddingtonshire. Sir Walter, who was 
a burgomaster of Rotterdam, aud a 
director of the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany, left at his death, in 1752, about 
a million sterling. Happening to be at 
London in the reign of George the 
First, he accidentally learned that his 
Majesty’s government had searched in 
vain for a bill of 100,000/. on Holland. 
Mr. Sydserff volunteered to draw at 
sight on his father for that large sum, 
and for this accommodation he received 
the honour of knighthood. When the 
bill was presented at Rotterdam, old 
Sydserff informed the holder, to his 
amazement, that he might have instant 
payment in gold, silver, or by a check 
on his cashier. Sir Walter was mar- 
ried to a Dutch lady, but left no 
children. By his last will he made 
several judicious bequests for charitable 
and other purposes, including twent 
thousand guilders to the Scottish y tui 
in Rotterdam. 

Various causes, independently of 
that of trade, whether carried on by 
individuals, or by the well-known migra- 
tory commercial society, denominated the 
English Adventurers, brought the Scotch 
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to Holland. In the days of religious 
persecution they found it an open, a 
welcome, and a generous asylum. The 
Dutch national character, resembling 
our own in many points of view, in- 
duced both to cultivate a friendly inter- 
course. Both nations have suffered 
much for their protestantism and their 
strict adherence to presbyterianism. 

The Dutch colleges drew vast num- 
bers of students from Scotland, and, 
till within little more than the last 
generation, there was scarcely a Scot- 
tish physician or lawyer of any eminence 
who had not finished his studies at 
Leyden or Utrecht. It is an astonish- 
ing fact, that during the eighteenth 
century two thousand British attended 
the University of Leyden. 

We must not forget to mention the 
Scottish brigade, composed of three 
regiments raised in the year 1572, and 
which for fully two centuries were in 
the pay of the brave Princes of Orange. 
They were the oldest regular troops in 
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Europe. In the year 1578 they sus- 
tained the brunt of the action against 
the Spaniards near Malines, where they 
fought without armour and in theirshirts, 
The officers of this justly celebrated corps 
connected themselves by marriage with 
the first families in the provinces ; and 
many of their descendants are now 
living in Holland. it is enough that 
we notice the family of Melvil, of Carn- 
bee at the Hague, Baron Mackay, Rot- 
terdam, and Colonel Patrick Balfour, 
of Burleigh. The colonel, who is in 
the service of the King of the Nether- 
lands, is understood to be furnished 
with the requisite documents to sub- 
stantiate his claim to the title of Lord 
Burleigh. 

The Dutch ecclesiastical, civil, army, 
and navy lists, abound with names 
peculiar to North Britain, and which 
prove how greatly the Scotch have 
become amalgamated with the inha- 
bitants of this country, 

Rotterdam, October 6, 1836. 





THE PROSELYTE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Own the succeeding day, Memnon had 
proposed to re-visit the object of his 
newly-formed friendship, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining further information 
upon those subjects that now appeared 
to him of such paramount importance. 
But, in the midst of his eagerness, 
he had wholly forgot that, some time 
previously, he had selected this day for 
a different purpose. A party of noble 
Athenians, at the instance of Memnon 
himself, had agreed to spend a few 
days at the country-house of a friend, 
about three leagues from the city ; and 
when two of the party entered his hall, 
with the purpose of enjoying his so- 
ciety by the way, it was only then that 
he recollected the entangling obligation, 
from which he would have willingly 
escaped. As it was, he felt himself 
compelled to acquiesce, with as cheer- 
ful an air as he could assume; and, 
having ordered horses for himself and 
friends, they mounted and left the walls 
of Athens, every step carrying him re- 
luctantly away from one whom he now 
valued beyond every associate. 

They arrived at the beautiful man- 


sion of their host, and were welcomed 
with all the warmth of Athenian hos- 
pitality. Everything was here that 
could feast the eyes or the imagination. 
Gay society, store of learned and elo- 
qnent works, (a luxury at that period 
almost unattainable,) a garden rich in 
fruits and flowers, and still more at- 
tractive statues, and a beautiful living 
scenery stretched before them, studded 
with houses of the fairest architecture 
and richest materials,—all were succes- 
sively at hand to banish thought, or 
only admit such as was of the most 
grateful description. The young men 
brightened in the sunshine of gladness 
that surrounded them as with a halo; 
and alternately they passed, in quick 
transition, through every topic that 
could give a charm to mutual society, 
or exercised themselves in the games 
and heroic exercises that were so fitted 
to impart happiness and health to every 
feature, as well as grace to every limb. 
Hours passed like minutes in such oc- 
cupations, and if they paused occa- 
sionally in the midst of their exuberant 
joy, it was only to wonder that he, so 
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lately the gayest and most alert of 
their society, was now so wanting to 
the buoyancy of his former character. 

It was in vain that he had tried to 
enter into their pursuits, though he 
struggled as if his life depended upon 
the effort. It was like the obedience 
of the wounded steed, that strains 
every nerve to charge in front with its 
unscathed companions, but drooping 
and falling down in the impossible en- 
deavour. Whatever conversation oc- 
curred, still the impressive voice of the 
Hebrew knelled in his ear; and when 
he endeavoured to join in their subjects, 
though his voice was occupied, his 
mind was divided or absent, so that 
his air was listless and bewildered, and 
his, Janguage incoherent. And when 
they looked at him with eyes of eager 
astonishment, or rallied his change of 
behaviour with light sarcasm or cutting 
insinuation, instead of parrying and 
retorting, as he had formerly done, and 
generally to their discomfiture, he only 
shrank the more within himself, and 
exhibited the marks of a more heedless 
abstraction, Every sound, every sport, 
every pursuit, was gali and bitterness to 
a spirit so occupied as his; wander- 
ing amidst the vast infinity of spiritual 
existence, and alternately kindling 
or trembling as its shadowy ideas 
wavered before his bewildered vision ; 
while every interruption, however 
trivial in itself, he felt might occa- 
sion the loss of some thought which 
the world’s wealth could not restore, 
nor all its discoveries recreate. He 
felt that utter misery of heart which 
results from the total uncongeniality 
of all around it at the moment when 
it is most exalted and spiritual in its 
pursuits ; and then he thought the more 
anxiously of Elkanah, and was able to 
appreciate his utter loneliness among 
men. Heno longer wondered that his 
friend should so cooply bewail himself 
amidst the charms of Athens, and long 
so eagerly to return to his home and 
temple, though he might only behold 
them and die. 

It was in vain that he alternately 
sought society and solitude—that at 
one time he endeavoured to plunge 
into reckless mirth to escape from his 
thoughts, or, into seclusion that he 
might indulge them; for, in either 
case, the contrast with the earthliness 
around him deadened his aspirations 
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and jarred upon his feelings, . He re- 
solved to break loose from such an ar- 
tificial thraldom, and he longed still 
more to have recourse to the, Hebrew 
for a solution of thdése perplexities 
which he could endureno longer. He 
therefore apologized to his host and 
friends upon the abruptness of his de- 
parture, and left them to their enjoy- 
ment, without much reluctance on their 
part ; for they had likened him already 
to the death’s-head of an Egyptian 
banquet, grinning with its fleshless 
jaws against their mastication, and 
scowling their merriment into sadness. 
Only two days had elapsed since his 
departure from the city ; and now, as 
he trode the street in which his -friend 
dwelt with a rapid step, he expected 
at the door to hear from within the 
well-known voice of Elkanah. But 
all was silent—and he feared he knew 
not what, while he immediately asked 
the master of the house about, his 
stranger-guest; but, on the day pre- 
vious, Elkanah had suddenly departed 
from Athens. Memnon was stunned 
by the intelligence. He had fondly 
looked forward to this meeting, as the 
one in which he trusted that his views 
would be opened and his doubts laid 
to rest upon those stupendous themes 
in which he felt so poy an interest. 
But that voice, to which he would have 
listened as to a heavenly oracle, was 
silenced for ever to him. That friendly 
heart which would have unveiled to 
his mortal view the sacred volume 
from God, containing the mystery and 
the wisdom which human _ intellect 
could never discover, and led him 
onward upon the path of immortality, 
had hastened to satisfy its deathless 
yearnings in the far-distant land of his 
fathers. The landlord informed him 
that a letter, written by his guest, 
awaited his arrival, and so saying he 
placed in his hand a small parchment 
scroll. Memnon hastily opened it, 
and found himself addressed in the 
following words : 

“ Elkanah, the son of Esrom, to 
Memnon, the Athenian. 

‘¢ The wanderer who glides from land 
to land, like a silent shadow, that takes 
no hold and leaves no trace behind it, 
writes a few words of parting affection 
to his absent friend. Yes, thou noble 
Athenian, thou hast poured into my 
wounded heart the balm of consolation, 
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and moistened my parched tongue with 
the cup of sympathy in a desert where 
there is no-water.’ May the blessings 
of Him who led our fathers be mul- 
tiplied’ upon thee, for this thy kindness 
to the meanest of his children! Oh, 
that they would give thee that without 
which life is no blessing and the world 
no possession! For this my voice 
shall be lifted up in my lonely pilgrim- 
age; and in thy behalf it shall join 
with the offerings of incense and the 
prayers of the sacrifice. I go to my 
country and my people, not knowing 
what shall befal me; but a voice with- 
in me commands me to depart, and 
speaks of deliverance that awaits me 
there. Even though the passage of 
that deliverance should be the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, yet 
T long for the wings of a dove, that 
I may flee to the courts of Zion. 
Sooner far would I be the swallow 
that finds a home there, or the sparrow 
that builds upon the altars of the living 
God, than dwell in the bright land 
where he is not seen, or in the princely 
hall where his power is not acknow- 
ledged. Think sometimes of the 
wanderer, who will always remember 
thee, whether in sorrow or joy, and 
whose parting blessing rests upon thy 
head.” 

This intimation of his friend’s de- 
parture was a cruel death-blow to the 
eager hopes with which Memnon had 
hastened from the country; and he 
felt that nothing could supply the loss 
he had sustained. To what sage or 
sophist, within the verge of his learned 
country, could he repair for a solution 
of those questions which he knew El- 
kanah could have answered? [Ie felt 
that insatiable craving of the immortal 
soul which, turning away in disdain 
from the earth-born creeds and ab- 
surdities around it, is vainly struggling 
after that loftier wisdom of whose im- 
portance it is conscious, while it feels 
that it cannot attain to it. The idol- 
temple had no longer a charm for him, 
and the precepts of the popular creed, 
in which all contentedly seemed to ac- 
quiesce, revolted alike against his rea- 
son and his feelings. In the despair 
of a drowning man, he had recourse 
to the systems of the philosophers, 
and listened to their lectures. But he 
could easily perceive the absurdity of 
their contradictions and the impotence 
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of their conclusions. Even when they 
most highly kindled in their heaven- 
ward longings, and uttered those glo- 
rious conjectures respecting the nature 
of virtue and the future destinies of 
man at which succeeding ages were 
astonished, the doubt and bewilderment 
amidst which these lessons were en- 
veloped only the more strongly con- 
vinced him that there actually did 
exist a code of heavenly truth, nobler 
than any which Greece had ever taught; 
and that her failure in its discovery 
only demonstrated, not its non-exist- 
ence, but the insufficiency of man to 
find it. 

After he had lived for some time 
thus lost in doubt and perplexity, and 
while the subject, from its unattain- 
able grandeur, was always becoming of 
greater importance, he at last arrived 
at a conclusion, the most startling that 
could have been announced to Athe- 
nian pride. He would forego Athens, 
that home of all that was illustrious, 
for the land of these unknown barba- 
rians, and become the humble pupil 
of these Persian tributaries. Turning 
away from the ample volume of ma~- 
jestic nature, and the eloquence of 
those sages who had expounded its 
bright leaves, he would devote his 
intellect to the pages of that sacred 
book which had been given to the 
custody of this unknown people, and 
from thence alone derive all that he 
cared to know, respecting these great 
questions. Butthen, what grave looks 
of wonder and pity would follow him 
from his prudent countrymen !—what 
outcries of scornful laughter from the 
giddy multitude!—what strange mis 
representations of his motives would be 
expressed by all, at a course to them 
so utterly unaccountable! It was 
here that he paused and wavered. To 
encounter the scorn of all, as well as 
to forsake all, was a sacrifice still too 
great for that truth which, as yet, he 
beheld so transiently and so dimly. It 
was as if a mariner should embark u 
on an unknown sea, by the uncertain 
twinkling of a star, instead of the light 
of the sun, while he knows that the 
winds will blow and the tempests tagé 
as soon as he has left the shore! 

This train of feeling obtruding, and 
strengthening every hour, soon exhibited 
the result that might have been ex- 
pected. The “ world’s dread laugh,” 
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some poet has told us, can scarcely be 
braved by the firm philosopher— 
scarcely even by the firmest Christian, 
he might have added—and Memnon 
possessed the self-denial of neither, 
when truth was the altar and self the 
victim to be immolated. A re-action 
took place in his mind, from this ap- 
paling train of after-thoughts, that 
gradually resolved him into his former 
state of existence. Ideas of the most 
sacred import had been borne into his 
bosom, like germs of immortality, waft- 
ed by a wind from heaven; but the 
wintry storms and frosts of the world 
had buried them beneath, and they 
seemed to have gone for ever. Alas! 
would no reviving sun awaken them ?— 
would no genial summer warm them 
into life and abundance? or had they 
indeed fallen into an atmosphere and 
soil uncongenial to their nature, and 
destructive of their vitality? The age 
and country in which he lived, the 
characters by whom he was surround- 
ed, and the facility which he now ex- 
hibited of adapting himself to their 
character, seemed to give a mournful 
reply. The temples, the processions, 
the rites, that laid such a flattering unc- 
tion to the soul, as well as presented 
such gay allurements to the fancy,— 
the imposing superiority of philosophy, 
and the intellectual music in which it 
was uttered,—the joyous throngs and 
gay amusements that alternately ele- 
vated his happiness and soothed his 
disquietude,—all possessed, in turn, a 
baneful influence, under which every 
spiritual principle languished, and 
every better remembrance was forgot. 
He would no longer live shut up with- 
in the imprisonment of his own un- 
approachable thoughts, nor be content 
to stand isolated from the sympathies 
of all around him ; and he daily longed 
more vehemently to lay hold upon those 
hearts that were so ready to tender him 
their society and love. Even the na- 
tural elasticity of his animal tempera- 
ment also rebounded toward its kin- 
dred elements. When he gradually 
became dexterous in eluding those 
thoughts so full of painful considera- 
tion, they soon ceased to visit him ; 


and, in their stead, he welcomed every 
airy imagination, or escaped into more 
congenial employments, 

Behold, then, the interesting Athe- 
nian become once more the centre of 
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attraction to a bright. but thoughtless 
crowd, and plunging into every enjoy- 
ment with a reckless eagerness, as if 
he sought to indemnify himself for his 
recent self-denial! The dance and the 
song, the theatre and the banquet, 
the day’s pursuit of adventure, and the 
midnight’s extravagance of riot, became, 
by turns, his prime avocation. Even 
his companions were astonished at the 
enthusiasm with which he rushed from 
pleasure to pleasure, as if he grudged 
the intermission of a single moment. 
Alas! they knew not that it was the 
desperation of a man fleeing from him- 
self, when self is accounted his great- 
est enemy. And still, over all his 
waywardness and eccentricity there was 
thrown the irresistible charm of genius, 
that made every extravagance seem, in 
turn, the most fascinating and the most 
worthy of imitation. 

It happened also, as if in league 
with these untoward circumstances, 
that the celebrated Peloponnesian war, 
suspended only for a breathing inter- 
val, was resumed with redoubled bit- 
terness. Athens and Sparta, unable 
to endure a mutual equality, while 
each was determined to seize upon the 
dominion of Greece, and ensure its 
possession by the destruction of her 
rival, assembled their forces for a great 
and decisive effort. _Memnon heard 
the tidings as the war-horse listens to the 
sound of the trumpet. A former priu- 
-_ of action resumed the possession 
of him, under which he equally scorned 
his past disquietude and his present 
frivolity. The din of warlike prepara- 
tion was now the only voice to which 
he cared to listen; and, amidst the 
clash of arms, and the ecstacy of tri- 
umph, he resolved to seek that heaven 
for which, in every age, the noble have 
lived and died. 

Athens, powerful at sea, and skilled 
in naval warfare, was resolved to hazard 
her fortunes upon her favourite element ; 
and her fleet, therefore, weighed an- 
chor from the harbour, under ten 
commanders, who were subject to the 
leading of the celebrated Conon. The 
virtuous Diomedon, a name illustrious 
in Grecian annals, was one of the ten; 
and, as he was the uncle of Memnon, 
that youth was ambitious to serve un- 
der his auspices. Having, therefore, 
manned and equipped a large galley, 
at his own charges, and being accom- 
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panied by many of his companions, 
who, like himself, panted for warlike 
distinction, and served under him as 
volunteers, he joined the martial ar- 
mament in the Pireus, and _ sailed 
along with it to the memorable pro- 
montory of Arginuse. 

It would have been a part of wis- 
dom, in the enemy, to have declined 
the proffered combat; but such was 
seldom the temper of the Spartan cha- 
racter. Calicratidas too, their com- 
mander, though warned by his sagest 
counsellors of the enemy’s superiority 
by sea, exhibited a rashness beyond 
even the daring of his country, and 
scorned to turn his back upon a me- 
nacing force, however overwhelming ; 
and, to all their remonstrances, he only 
answered, ‘¢ Sparta will not be less 
powerful by the loss of one man.” It 
was a saying that could only become 
the mouth of a common soldier. He 
forgot that the safety of the fleet, per- 
haps even of his country, might hang, 
at that moment, upon his single life, 
and that both were perilled by so rash 
a movement. As soon, therefore, as 
the Athenian fleet appeared upon the 
verge of the horizon, like the coming 
of a threatening thunder-cloud, he gave 
the signal for all his ships to advance 
and meet the encounter in mid career, 
There was an awful silence, as each 
fleet gradually neared its adversary ; 
while upon the distance between, that 
was every moment becomirg more 
contracted, the genii of Athens and 
Sparta seemed to arise, with pale looks, 
and wemble in breathless expectation. 
To deepen the terrors of that silence, 
the sun loured, and became dim; 
dark and purple masses of clouds ga- 
thered over-head, and muttered sullen- 
ly at intervals; while the sea, lately 
so tranquil, began to heave with an 
angry swell, as if she forbade the deed 
by which she was so soon to be pol- 
luted. Oh, stay!” exclaimed the 
diviners, to the Spartan chief: “ dost 
thou not mark how the gods denounce 
us?” ‘ No,” he impetuously answer- 
ed, ‘it is to Athens that they speak : 
let them look to the warning :”—and, 
commanding the trumpets and flutes 
immediately to sound the onset, the 
whole fleet, with the simultaneous 
movement of a single body, rushed 
forward to the encounter. 

Memnon looked from the prow of 
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his lofty galley, and beheld the for- 
midable coming. In the front, and 
ranged in the form of a half-moon, 
were the strongest and largest of the 
enemy’s ships, expanding and plying 
their tiers of oars like the rapid move- 
ment of mighty wings, and flinging up 
the foam, while they seemed rather to 
fly than glide upon the surface. Some 
had large towers upon their decks, 
furnished with engines of war, and 
filled with archers, who began to ply 
their arrows as soon as they came 
within reach. Behind this front rank 
came the second, composed of smaller 
war-galleys, whose chief office consist- 
ed in sustaining the front where it was 
broken, and supplying the places of 
such vessels as were damaged or sunk, 
Last of all was the third liue,—mere 
vessels of burden, that carried provi- 
sions, and supplies of weapons and 
naval stores, and which were appointed 
to receive the wounded, and save the 
drowning, as far as was practicable in 
the confusion, without taking a share 
in the combat. The generous heart 
of the Athenian sighed deeply as he 
looked. In that spectacle he only saw 
heroic Greece turning her unconquered 
sword against her own bosom, and ine 
flicting a mortal wound, while effemi- 
nate Persia looked on, and laughed 
at her infatuation. ‘ Oh! that they 
would but unite,” he thought, “ against 
the common foe, who is only safe by 
their mutual destruction, and how soon 
would the proud throne of the east be 
crushed beneath their victorious tread !’”” 
But the time was not yet ;—and the 
thought was only a passing emotion. 
A burst of music from the whole 
Athenian fleet, pealing a mingled sound 
of defiance and haughty welcome, in 
an instant scattered his sympathy to 
the winds. He saw nothing now but 
the approach of an inveterate enemy ; 
and he shook his heavy spear, till it 
quivered like a reed in his grasp, as 
he rushed onward, with the rest, to 
the shock of onset. And soon that 
moment of dread arrived. The hurtling 
together of so many hundred ships, at 
one instant, was so fearful, that the 
combatants at first held their breath, 
and closed their eyes, not daring to 
behold its immediate effects. But, as 
suddenly the sight was opened ;, and 
galleys were whirling round, or sink- 
ing beneath the shock, with their help. 
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less occupants: others, deprived of 
their oars, were staggering, or opening 
their sides against the merciless beaks 
of the enemy’s prows, that dashed, like 
vultures upon their prey, and tore 
their timbers asunder; while others, 
disdaining the tedious arts of naval 
maneuvring, and longing for instant 
fight, grappled by twos and threes, 
like combatants at the games, while 
their united decks presented a spacious 
field, on which whole ranks could wage 
a pitched battle, as upon land. Fal- 
chions gleamed, shields clashed, and 
stones and arrows showered, amidst 
a fearful chaos of cries, groans, and 
struggling combatants, grappling hand 
to hand, and trampling the dead and 
dying in their path; while, from every 
deck, streams of blood flowed into 
the sea, and tinged it far and wide 
with the deep hue of carnage. And, 
as if all had not yet been enough to 
spur the ruthlessness of man to the 
uttermost, the promontory and neigh- 
bouring shores were crowded with 
thousands of spectators, who looked on 
as if they contemplated the holiday 
contest of an Olympic spectacle, re- 
echoing the shouts ef the combatants, 
and maddening them to a more perse- 
vering combat and a wider slaughter. 
Amidst the terrible strife of this im- 
portant day, the ship of Memnon was 
among the foremost. All on fire to 
signalize himself, and heedless of dan- 
ger while distinction was to be wen, 
he bore down upon a galley of the 
enemy, until their sides came in close 
contact; and then, charging at the 
head of his brave associates, he sprang 
upon the hostile deck so impetuously, 
that all yielded to the onset. The 
enemy, stunned by the irruption, and 
giving back several paces, gradually 
lost that presence of mind which alone 
could have prevented their ship from 
being inundated by their active assail- 
ants ; and, after a short and faint op- 
position, they yielded themselves pri- 
soners. Giving them and their vessel 
in charge to a couple of light Athenian 
barks, that hovered upon the outskirts 
of the engagement, for the purpose of 
gleaning up its relics, he plunged again 
mto the thickest of the fight, with a 
vehemence only the more intense from 
the success he had already gained. 
Suddenly the tower-like ship of the 
Spartan chief loomed before him, beat- 
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ing off or bearing down. every vessel 
that attacked it; while. Calioratidas, 
upon its point of greatest danger, and 
with his weapon dyed:to the hilt, was 
discharging at once the duties of leader 
and combatant. Fired at the view, 
and trusting in the uncommon strength 
of his prow, as well as the skill of his 
mariners, Memnon daringly resolved 
to encounter the mountainous hulk 
of the enemy. Seizing, therefore, the 
helm from his pilot, and issuing his 
orders with promptitude, he, by a rapid 
and dexterous side-movement, swept 
away from his adversary the half of his 
oars; then, drawing back before the 
Spartan could wear round into a pos- 
ture of resistance, he made his rewers 
strain every nerve, while his prow 
drove right into the centre of the 
other’s unguarded side with tremen- 
dous violence. Such was the din of 
the blow, that it resounded over the 
whole thunder of the battle ; while the 
crashing timbers and yawning seams 
received the water in torrents. Again, 
and again, he receded and advanced, 
with blow upon blow, against it, untik 
it turued round, and swayed to one 
side, so that part of its deck sank 
beneath the surface: then, recovering 
only for a moment from the mortal 
strokes, it gradually sank, until at last 
it plunged down with a mighty whirl 
into the swallowing abyss. Au instaut 
after, a few shattered planks, and some 
corpses, that re-appeared upon the sur- 
face, as they were heaved up to a dis- 
tance from the spot, in the reflux, pro- 
claimed that the pride of Sparta was 
no more. A deep pause followed, by 
mutual consent: men gazed stupidly 
upon the poe where the ship so lately 
stood in her grandeur and her might, 
and felt as if the disappearance was a 
delusion, so rapidly had the whole 
exploit been performed. But again 
the whole ocean rang with shouts of 
joy, answered by more terrible accla- 
mations of frantic sorrow and. revenge ; 
and the conflict was renewed with 
equal fury, though now with very 
different auspices. As long as their 
chief continued to lead them, the hardy 
Spartans had followed him implicitly, 
and, by their stubborn fidelity and un- 
shrinking courage, made amends. for 
their lack of skill, and held the fortune 
of the battle in suspense. but with 
the death of Calicratidas this appear- 
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ance of equality expired. Dispirited 
and disunited, upon an element with 
whose emergencies they were unac- 
quainted, their fleet became a confused 
assemblage, while each ship either 
offered an unavailing individual re- 
sistance, or sought in flight its indivi- 
dual safety: and the Athenians, still 
unbroken, pursued with loud shouts, 
and swept up those who resisted, as 
well as those who fled, until the grow- 
ing storm put an end to the pursuit. 
Far in the distance, and scattered wide- 
ly over the ocean, they beheld, and 
even pitied, the mournful relics of that 
armament which, but a few hours ago, 
had so gallantly advanced upon them 
from the shores of Arginuse. 

In the meantime, the storm, whose 
first murmurings had preluded the en- 
gagement, and which increased during 
its continuance, though drowned amidst 
the more terrible strife of the human 
elements, now raged with such violence 
that the conquerors were obliged to 
tremble for their own safety. Ships 
with damaged timbers, or diminished 
crews, that had survived the fiercest 
of the fight, were now compelled to 
grapple with an enemy against whom 
no human courage could avail. The 
sky blackened into midnight; the winds 
swept, and groaned, as if in agony ; 
while the only light they had, by which 
to direct their course, was from the fre- 
quent flashes of lightning, and the glitter 
of the foam over the mountain billows, 
In such an emergency, that attention 
to the preservation of the dead bodies, 
for the rites of burial on land, which 
formed so essential a requirement of 
the classical religion of Greece, could 
not be regarded, where the living were 
compelled to task every effort for their 
own preservation, and, in many cases, 
in vain. Galley after galley was seen 
to disappear between the huge watery 
valleys; while the loud ery that rose 
over the roar of the tempest proclaimed 
their mournful departure. And no help 
could be afforded. Even the stoutest 
and best appointed ships were whirled 
along, and frequently dashed against 
their companions, so that the whole 
fleet soon exhibited the aspect of a 
rout, rather than a vietory. Had not 
the storm been of short continuance, it 
would have been as fatal as the dead- 
liest defeat. When, at last, the vessels 
were gathered together, and restored to 





their former order, the Athenians began 
to sum up, with a heavy heart, the list 
of those that had thus perished. inglo- 
riously. They had not perished in 
the strife of battle, nor given a hustre, 
in their fall, to their beloved Athens; 
but they had gone down into the dark 
ocean-dwellings of oblivion without 
honour. While the living continued 
on their course to the shores of Attica, 
and looked with wistful eyes for the 
Pireus and the towers of Athens, there 
was a sadness upon their spirits, at the 
remembrance of those who had thus 
perished, which was only qualified by 
the hope of the welcome that awaited 
them. On that day they had brought, 
not only safety, but glory to their 
country ; and they fondly thought that 
the joyful welcome and the conque- 
ror’s wreath were prepared to gladden 
their return. 

This hope, so natural in itself, and 
so worthy of complete fulfilment, was 
doomed to be cruelly disappointed. 
Athens, although so wise and accom- 
plished, seemed to have been destined, 
with only a few exceptions, to the rule 
of folly and fanaticism ; and when her 
operations were united and energetic 
abroad, she was often most distracted 
by divisions at home; while a Cleon 
or a Chares could easily obtain that 
ascendancy over them which the vast 
superiority of a Pericles was obliged 
to seize by force, and maintain with 
difficulty. Her demagogues, who at 
this time swayed Athens by flattery, 
and thereby paved the way for her 
ruin, being conscious of their own 
littleness in the presence of the truly 
great, were ever jealous of such an 
approximation, by which their own 
contrast was so grievously apparent ; 
and, therefore, the noblest and wisest 
Athenians had ever been the victims of 
persecution. So it fared at this time 
with the victorious commanders, upon 
their return. Those popular orators, 
who established to themselves a cha- 
racter for wisdom by stigmatizing every 
measure as folly which had not ema- 
nated from themselves, and: who :pos- 
sessed no mode of elevating their own 
characters, except by building them 
upon the ruins of others, were icha~- 
grined at a victory by which they per- 
ceived they me ete be cast into 
the shade. Resolved,therefore; to lessen 
its merits, and, if possible, to: bring~its 
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authors into disgrace, they examined it 
on rity side, that they might discover 
some defect upon which they might 
commence their outcry. And what 
object is so perfect as to endure such a 
scrutiny, when malice like this is the 
censor? The storm ;—the consequent 
neglect to save the drowning, and bury 
the dead—here was a vulnerable point, 
upon which they might bring the Roose 
leaders into disgrace! They resolved, 
therefore, upon this to take their stand, 
and commence their onset. They re- 
paired to those places where the peo- 
ple were chiefly congregated, and cried 
out, in doleful tones, that a crime had 
been committed sufficient to outweigh 
the merit of an hundred victories. 
Those who had died for their country 
had been doomed, in another existence, 
to miseries a thousand-fold worse than 
death, by the unfeeling selfishness of 
the survivors. Their cold remains, 
instead of being deposited in kindred 
earth, and hallowed by religious cere- 
monies, had been abandoned to the 
waves and monsters of the deep; and 
that, too, by those who had been vic- 
torious through their death, but who 
were yet too intent upon the fruits of 
victory to bestow on them the poor 
recompence of a grave. “ Is it a light 
thing, O countrymen,” they passion- 
ately exclaimed, ‘ that those who pur- 
chased our safety at such a price shall 
meet with such a return? And shall 
their pale ghosts wander in misery by 
that Stygian river which they may not 
pass, and feel their agonies embittered 
by the consciousness of such foul in- 
gratitude? They lift up their shadowy 
arms and implore us;—they cry, in 
feeble accents, ‘ Avenge, at least, our 
cause, if ye cannot repair it! Speak 
but one word for us ;—we died to de- 
liver you!’ Yes, ye wronged and dis- 
honoured dead,—ye fathers, kinsmen, 
and friends, who have been the victims 
of so shameful a neglect,—we swear, 
by our former heroes, and by the tro- 
phies with which we honoured them, 
that ye shall not find us slow in vindi- 
cating your cause! We will search 
into the causes of this strange cerelic- 
tion ;—we will discover, and drag into 
the light of day, and before the assem- 
bled world, the authors of that impious 
ingratitude. Rest, then, for a space, 


ye suffering spirits, in the full convic- 
tion that your enemies. shall quickly 
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fall, and be brought as low, and made 
as miserable, as yourselves !”’ 

It was by representations such as 
these, adapted to the popular feeling, 
that the ungracious multitude were 
soon excited to fury. They no longer 
talked of the fight of Arginuse as an 
heroic achievement, by which their 
safety had been insured. It was rather 
described as a shameful sacrifice of 
their best and bravest,—a mockery,— 
an impious insult inflicted upon their 
departed champions, for which no pu- 
nishment could be too severe. “‘ Every 
stimulant to noble deeds is gone,” they 
exclaimed ; “‘ and the honour of Athens 
is disgraced for ever, if so monstrous a 
crime is allowed to pass unquestioned. 
And who are the heads of the offence?” 
There was but one answer to the 
question. The ten commanders, un- 
der whose charge the fleet had been 
placed, were alone responsible for the 
deed. When Athens was thus per- 
vaded with one feeling of indignation, 
it attained its climax when the rela- 
tions of the deceased, clothed in mourn- 
ing, appeared at the tribunal of the 
popular assembly, and, with loud out- 
cries of rage and-sorrow, accused the 
admirals of sacrilegious neglect, and 
demanded immediate punishment upon 
their heads, 

However the judges might, originally, 
have been disposed to listen impar- 
tially to the accusation, they knew that 
it was in vain in an Athenian tumult, 
when rank, or power, or merit, was 
indicted. The arguments and appeals 
of the devoted ten were drowned amidst 
the deafening clamours that prejudged 
their cause and demanded their death. 
The judges trembled, and gave their 
assent. Only one august form dared 
to rise up among them,—only one calm, 
intrepid voice espoused the cause of the 
accused, and pronounced them unwor- 
thy of blame, It was the illustrious 
Socrates. As unmoved by the over- 
whelming din as if he stood upon the 
sea-shore in philosophical contempla- 
tion, while the windsandwaves were war+ 
ting in the distance, he rose and plead~ 
ed their cause; and his homely coun- 
tenance was kindled with the perfection 
of moral grandeur while he thus singly 
vindicated the innocent, even though at 
the risk of perishing in their fall. But 
though he spoke with his wonted elo- 
quence,—though he reasoned with his 
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usual unanswerable power of demon- 
stration,—though he knocked at their 
hearts, and appealed to every feeling 
of tenderness within them,—while he 
foretold, in the name of his attendant 
demon, their fruitless remorse when the 
deed was done, and the vengeance of 
heaven that would follow it,—yet he 
seemed to speak to the deaf or to the 
dead. The energy of prejudice and 
the thirst of vengeance steeled the hearts 
of those who listened, and the death of 
the commanders was voted by every 
voice but his own. Never did Athens 
forgive those benefactors whose ser- 
vices she was unable to repay. 

It was then that the heroic Diome- 
don, with a tranquil intrepidity far sur- 
passing that which he had so lately 
exhibited in battle, uttered the defence 
of himself and his colleagues which 
forms so memorable a chapter in the 
history of Grecian eloquence. He knew 
that it would be unavailing before the 
present tribunal ; and therefore he spoke 
to posterity. He knew, while stand- 
ing upon the fearful limit interposed 
between time and eternity, that his 
voice would find an echo in future 
ages, and that succeeding generations 
would melt over his appeal, and ac- 
knowledge his innocence. ‘‘ Men of 
Athens,” he exclaimed, in conclusion, 
‘‘may the sentence you have passed 
upon us prove no misfortune to the 
republic! But I have one favour to 
ask of you, in behalf of my colleagues 
and myself. It is, to acquit us, before 
the gods, of the vows we made to them 
for you and ourselves, as we are not in 
acondition to discharge them ; for it is 
to their aid, invoked before the battle, 
we acknowledge that we are indebted 
for the victory gained by us over the 
enemy.” What a noble spirit of piety, 
had it but recognised its proper object, 
aud found its befitting home! 

It seemed like a dream to Memnon 
that such a trial should have been car- 
ried on; still more, that it should have 
arrived at so disastrous a conclusion. 
Unable to restrain his generous emo- 
tion, when he saw the prisoners led 
away from the tribunal, he started from 
the crowd, and broke forth— Oh, 
shame of Athens! Qh, triumph of the 
enemies of my country! Is it thus that 
we reward those by whom our deli- 
verance has been achieved? Better 
were it, now, to throw away the swords 
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and shields with which we have fenced 
our beloved Attica, and present our 
defenceless hands to the chains of Per- 
sia, or our bodies to the rods of the 
Spartan.—Athenians!” he exclaimed 
with increasing vehemence, “‘ before we 
consummate this nameless atrocity, let 
us invoke the manes of Miltiades and 
Themistocles, and implore them to 
counsel us: or, let us humble our- 
selves in the dust before the mighty 
gods, and ask them what fearful crime 
we have committed, as a nation, that 
we have been struck with such a na- 
tional ingratitude. Shall it still be, 
that the very barbarians will laugh at 
us, while each of our heroic defenders 
perishes by the hands of those whom 
he saved ; while they term every such 
instance, in their own lands, on account 
of its strangeness, an Athenian frenzy ?”’ 
He would have continued in this strain, 
but a universal cry of rage interrupted 
his utterance. ‘* The majesty of the 
people is insulted!” “ The sanctity of 
their judges is violated!” were the 
popular cries that drowned all further 
remonstrance. That which from a ple- 
beian would possibly have been over- 
looked, became an unpardonable crime 
in one of noble station; and these in- 
trepid advocates of liberty, who con- 
fined that blessing entirely to their own 
grade, were delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of shewing their independence, 
by the punishment of one of superior 
rank, who presumed to be equally in- 
dependent. It was determined that 
Memnon had invaded the liberties of 
Athens, by insulting its elected repre- 
sentatives; and that, therefore, impri- 
sonment would be a very slight expia- 
tion for so grievous an offence. And 
a popular orator from the market-place, 
still tainted with the effervescence of his 
last harangue, elbowed his way through 
the crowd, and, standing before the bar, 
he declared that, when the term of the 
culprit’s imprisonment had expired, he 
meant to institute a prosecution against 
him for still graver offences, if such 
offences could be. 

With a swelling, indignant, heart, 
that struggled against the big tear ga- 
thering in his eye for the fate of. his 
uncle and his brave compatriots, —with 
a proud scorn, that drove the tear back 
to its source, disdaining that any one 
should see him weep, Memnon was led 
away by the officers of the court, amidst 
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the scowl of vulgar rage and the arro- 
gance of popular authority. And, as 
if to embitter the severity of his pu- 
nishment, he was confined in the most 
uncomfortable part of the prison, and 
in the place allotted only to the vilest 
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of malefactors. There, amidst dark- 
ness and squalid discomfort, he would 
be able to ponder undisturbed upon 
the “ equal laws” of Athens, and the 
gratitude of the Athenians, 

( To be continued. ) * 





CHARACTERS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCOTCH. 
NO. V.—-THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


In “ The Thistle” for October (for the 
fall of the leaf produces no blighting of 
the bloom of Tue Turstie, which, 
perennial as the mountains of its native 
land, or the independence of that nation, 
to whose worth it is proved to be a wit- 
ness, and whose character, and the 
causes of that character, it will not fail 
to proclaim to the world) we pointed 
out some of the circumstances which 
render the church of Scotland so im- 
portant and effective an element in the 
production of all that is more conspi- 
cuously valuable in the national cha- 
racter of the Scotch; and we feel as- 
sured that every Scotchman whose heart 
is in the right place with regard to Scot- 
land and her institutions,—and who 
can be a Scotsman without having it 
so situated?—must feel the truth of 
what we there stated with inward satis- 
faction ; and not only feel it, but re- 
solve, and act upon the resolution, of 
doing all to so honoured, so consider- 
ate, and so deserving a mother. 

This same subject of the Church of 
Scotland involves so many particulars, 
however, both formal and substantial ; 
and particulars so much without the 
range of those who have never known 
Scotland, and so much beyond the ex- 
perience of many Scotsmen resident in 
the South, at the early age at which 
they leave their native land, that even 
the slightest outline of them could not 
be given in a single paper. We there- 
fore return to the subject, and shall en- 
deavour to complete our remarks upon 
this most excellent national institution 
in not an unreasonable portion of the 
present Thistle. 

Our previous remarks upon the Scot- 
tish church, grounded on the most 
careful personal observation, were di- 
rected chiefly to the kindly feeling 
which subsists between a Scotch minis- 


ter and his parish; and did not go to 
those higher attributes of the doctrine 
and practice of the church of Scotland 
which are so well calculated for at once 
making every one feel what he is, point- 
ing out the way in which he should go, 
and rendering his walk in that good 
path steadfast and continually increas- 
ing. 

But before proceeding to these, there 
are one or two other points connected 
with the church government of Scotland 
generally, and with the parochial go- 
vernment particularly, which deserve to 
be known, and therefore we shall men- 
tion them. One of these is the perfect 
equality, in point of rank and station, 
which exists among all the clergy of 
the church of Scotland. Practically, 
there are, no doubt, some slight dif- 
ferences; because Scottish ministers, 
like others, are men, and subject to the 
common feelings and frailties of human 
nature. Therefore it is impossible that 
a minister of inferior talent shall not 
look up with deference to one who is 
superior, or that superiority of conduct 
and zeal shall not receive the same 
deference. But this is a good, not an 
evil; for it is one of the principal in- 
citements to the acquiring of sufficient 
capacity for the proper discharge of the 
duties of the ministerial office, and pro- 
per assiduity in the discharge of those 
duties. So also, as human nature is 
constituted, it is not in the nature of 
things that, with equal capacity, the 
wealthy minister of a large and influen- 
tial parish shall not have some supe- 
riority in the eyes of one whose income 
is more limited, whose flock are fewer 
and more humble, and whose oppor- 
tunities of doing good are, in conse- 
quence, not sonumerous. From much 
practical experience, however, we hesi- 
tate not to say that the deference paid 


* “'To be continued ;’-—We regret we cannot make it so to be in the pages of the 
‘ Thistle.’ But the whole tale is so beautiful, and so fitted to instruct moreover, that 
we do not despair of seeing the remainder in another shape.—Ep. 
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io personal wealth and parochial rank 
is small as compared with that which is 
paid to superior talent ; and we have 
known many instances in which the 
poorest minister of the humblest and 
most remote parish was the influential 
man in his presbytery. 

There is a very substantial reason for 
this: the Church of Scotland knows no 
member who can be pampered in indo- 
lence upon a large fortune, while the 
duties which he ought to perform are 
performed by a hireling for a small pit- 
tance. Therefore, the Church of Scot- 
land _has really no attractions for those 
branches of the aristocracy who are 
‘good for nothing else ;” as is the case 
where there is a temptation of mammon 
in the church, and where patronage, 
independently altogether of desert, may 
elevate the party—if elevation it can be 
called—who possess this patronage to a 
high degree in the scale of wealth and 
indolence. In consequence of this, it 
is less frequent that the son of a proprie- 
tor of landed property to any extent, or 
of a man of business of any considera- 
ble wealth, is educated for the ministry 
of the Scottish than of the Englishchurch. 
No doubt there are instances of this, and 
some of the brightest ornaments of that 
church have sprung from origins high, ac- 
cording to the usual estimate. Butin all 
these cases examination will shew that 
there has been a higher and a nobler mo- 
tive, and that the love of religion, and zeal 
forthe promotion of it in the family, have 
notseldom been the real causes of a Scots- 
man of rauk or riches preparing himself 
for ministering at the altar. The princi- 
ple, too, has been generally proved by the 
event; for Scotch ministers of this de- 
scription have been always conspicuous 
for the able and assiduous discharge 
of their ministerial duties. 'Thus, what- 
ever of worldly superiority, either in 
rank or in riches, they may have derived 
from their parentage, has been cast 
behind them; and they have prepared 
themselves, and entered on the dis- 
charge of their sacred functions, with 
exactly the same feelings of the para- 
mount superiority of those functions 
above everything worldly, as the very 
humblest of their fellow students. 

There is much of practical advantage 
in this, far more than those who have 
not seen the working of the system, and 
carefully analysed its elements, would 
be apt to suppose. The whole bent 
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and tenour of it runs counter to mere 
worldly ambition, and directs the mind 
to the ministerial labours as the business 
of life, aud to literary pursuits as its 
amusement; and the blending of reli- 
gion and general knowledge, and the 
support and encouragement which each 
give to the other, raise the character of 
the Scotch ministers, taken as a whole, 
higher than that of any other class of 
men within the four seas, be their rank 
or their occupation what it may. But 
while the ministers of the Church. of 
Scotland thus stand upon a perfect 
equality in their ministerial capacities, 
there is a bond of union among them, 
so that in their different sections of 
presbyteries, synods, and general assem- 
bly, they can take counsel together, and 
empower office bearers of their own 
choosing to make known the general 
opinion, judgment, or decision of the 
whole. ‘There is no inbreak of a stran- 
ger, who makes but a short and casual 
visit, and can know nothing but by the 
vaguest hearsay of the ecclesiastical 
aflairs of any parish. Their own minis- 
ter, or one in whom their own minister 
puts implicit confidence, is the repre- 
sentative of the parishioners; and we 
have shewn, in a former number, that 
their minister is, as a matter of neces- 
sity, well acquainted with their wants 
and their wishes. 

The district presbytery is an excel- 
lent institution: the members of it 
meeting together once every month, and 
freely communicating with each other, 
convert it into an excellent school, in 
which the younger members have the 
advantage of all the experimental know- 
ledge of the older ones, the less able 
have the advantage of the instruction of 
those who are more so; and as those 
meetings are strictly brotherly, cha- 
racterized by all the charities and ame- 
nities of human nature, without osten- 
tation or hypocritical pretence, they are 
admirable schools of mutual instruction 
in all that can render a minister valuable 
to his parish, or honourable and happy 
in his sphere of life. 

The quarterly meetings of the pro- 
vincial synods, which include one coun- 
ty or more, according to the extent, 
spread the bonds of brotherhood a little 
more widely, by making each minister 
within the district acquainted with the 
state of the whole of it. It does, not 
necessarily follow that every, member, 
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either of a presbytery or a synod, should 
be present each sederunt. Disease may 
prevent some, and parochial duties may 
sete others, but still whatever is 
nown is duly circulated, and whatever 
is done is communicated ; and as both 
presbytery and synod elect their own 
moderator, or chairman, and of course 
elect him bya plurality of voices, ac- 
cording to his fitness for the chair, the 
deliberations are still the deliberations 
of equals, and the feeling impressed is 
that there is not in the church of Christ 
upon earth a man of higher rank than 
he to whom the pastoral charge of a 
ee is committed. This is the grand 
undamental feeling which keeps the 
Scotch members to the discharge of 
their parochial duties: when once or- 
dained to a parish, the measure of 
sacerdotal rank is full, and other pro- 
fessional merit there can be none, save 
what arises from a superior discharge 
of the official duties. 

The parochial management in mat- 
ters of government, or that which de- 
volves upon the kirk session, is of a 
more limited character, as relating only 
to a single parish; but within that 
parish it is not less important than the 
presbytery is within its diocese, or the 
synod within its province. In some 
respects, indeed, it is superior, for it 
comes more directly home to the pa- 
rishioners, and forms a bond of union 
between them and their pastor. That 
pastor is, from his office, chairman 
here, and he has considerable influence 
in the appointment of those elders of 
the congregation who counsel along with 
him; but in their appointments the 
general opinion of the parish is seldom 
violated. The elders are chosen from 
their knowledge of parish management 
according to the system of the Scotch 
church, and their influence over the 
people taken jointly. The word influ- 
ence must not, however, be misunder- 
stood in this matter; for it is not the 
influence of wealth as affecting any 
worldly expectation on the part of the 
parishioners, or any one of them: it is 
moral and religious influence over their 
minds; and these elders have nothing to 
draw them away from those duties 
which belong to their office, or make 
them in any way warp those duties for 
worldly purposes. They have no of- 
fices in their gift which cause them to 
be beset by wheedling candidates, ready 
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to flatter, or to bribe, according to cir- 
cumstances. They have the control of 
no funds that can in anywise tempt 
cupidity, and they have no bargains to 
drive, in which there can be jobbing. 
Tt is true that many of these kirk ses- 
sions have considerable funds under their 
control; but those funds are not im- 
posts levied for the maintenance of 
paupers; they are the savings of the 
regular voluntary charities of the atten- 
dants at church, or donations given by 
well-wishers to the parish. Generally 
speaking, too, they have no direct power 
in keeping the churches in repair, and 
none whatever over the funds out of 
which such repairs are paid. The 
may, and they do, suggest when such. 
repairs are required ; but there is always 
some other body of men to whom they 
must make their representations, and 
who are the paymasters. 

The annual general assembly of the 
church is a means by which all the ends 
of Scotland communicate with each 
other on church matters. Thisassembly 
necessarily consists of delegates from 
the different synods, because it would 
not do to leave the whole’ country with- 
out religious instruction during the time 
of its meeting, which, including the 
time required for coming and going, 
would be three or four weeks to the 
remote parts; and thus the system of 
delegates is absolutely necessary. In 
order, however, that the people may be 
represented in the assembly, elders are 
delegated as well as ministers; and 
thus the supreme council of the Scottish 
Church is composed in a similar man- 
ner to the kirk sessions, of the individual 
parishes. 

The general business of the church, 
as respects its privileges, its doctrines, 
and those. observances which apply 
equally to the whole, is that which 
comes originally: and properly before 
the assembly in its own character ; and 
nothing parochial, or diocesan, or pro- 
vincial, can come before it but by 
appeal. There is considerable advan- 
tage in this appeal, which in a paro- 
chial matter consists of three steps. 
Parochial business, of course, originates 
in the session, and is in the first in- 
stance decided there; but, as there may 
be, and often necessarily are, local pre- 
judices in a parish, which may bias the 
judgments of some, and also questions 
of such importance, that the members 
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of the session do not like to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of de- 
ciding, the parties feeling aggrieved 
may, in the one case, carry the question 
to the presbytery by appeal, or the 
session may, in the other case, remit it 
to the presbytery. In like manner the 
presbytery, or parties before them, may 
be affected in a similar manner; and 
the parties may appeal to the synod, or 
the presbytery may remit the question 
there for the sake of more deliberation 
and advice. So, also, an ultimate ap- 
peal lies to the assembly, which is the 
council of last resort in ecclesiastical 
matters connected with the Church of 
Scotland, though we believe, even there, 
a question may be opened anew, upon 
petition shewing sufficient cause. 

It is not our object, however, to 
enter at large into the constitution of 
the Church of Scotland or what may be 
called its judicial capacity, our object 
being merely to point out the equality 
which reigns among the ministers in all 
the courts in which they can be mem- 
bers; and the fact that in them all, 
from the lowest to the highest, the 
ministers and the people go hand in 
hand. These are the grand points 
which so much endear the Church of 
Scotland, as an institution, to the Scot- 
tish people; and the effects of this en- 
dearment are often such as would as- 
tonish those who are not acquainted 
with the happy results of limiting the 
ambition of a minister of the gospel to 
the discharge of his ministerial duties, 
and establishing union and intercourse 
between him and his parishioners. The 
regular throngs which attend the parish 
churches in all parts of Scotland, the 
decorous attention of the hearers, and 
the influence of religion on the general 
conduct, are sufficient to establish the 
abstract truth of what has been said. 

There are, however, far more striking 
proofs to be found, more especially in 
the remote, widely-extended, and thinly- 
populated parishes of the north, where 
the people do not hesitate to travel on 
foot, over the rugged hills, for twenty or 
thirty miles, in order to receive reli- 
gious instruction at their parish-church. 
It is, of course, only the more vigorous 
that can do this and return to their 
homes on the same day, or rather in 
time for the labours of the following 
one. Consequently, the infirm and the 
aged suffer very severe privations in 
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this respect; not that they are withou + 
religious instruction, for those who are 
able to attend church retain as much of 
the sermon, and of the character and 
circumstances of the service, as their 
memories can bear; and there are 
catechists who, at those seasons when 
labour is nearly suspended, travel from 
village to village, and communicate reli- 
gious instruction. Those catechists are, 
generally speaking, well informed and 
zealous, and contribute, in no small 
degree, to preserve the 1 ae of religion 
among the people; and, as they are, 
almost without exception, men of ex- 

erience and intelligence, their counsel 
is often useful in other. matters, and 
the catechist is almost invariably a 
welcome visitor, and a cherished guest, 
at every house which he visits to tender 
his instructions. 

Still, however, though this homely 
instruction is valuable in its way, it can 
in nowise be compared to the assembly 
of old and young together, for the ser- 
vice of God, in the parish-church, and 
under the immediate direction of their 
minister. There are attributes con- 
nected with an established church and 
a congregation united to worship, for 
which nothing that can be effected in 
private can compensate; and it is, 
therefore, truly gratifying to find that 
such exertions are at present making to 
increase the number of parish churches 
in the remote, and, in this, respect, long- 
neglected, districts of Scotland. We 
know that the people will be exceed- 
ingly grateful for this. We have visited 
them to their inmost glen and their re- 
motest isle, and we say it, from personal 
observation, that no people on the face 
of the earth are more deeply imbued 
with the genuine feelings of religion 
than those humble dwellers in the wild 
districts of the north. On the occasion 
of the dispensation of the sacrament 
of the supper, where there was ample 
accommodation for them, and a nu- 
merous attendance of able and zealous 
ministers, we have seen them pouring 
in like a flood, until their numbers 
amounted to twenty, to thirty, or even 
to forty thousand, some of them from 
the distance of forty or fifty miles, and 
all of them with single and fervent 
hearts seeking the Zion of their*God 
and the living word of his temple. ' On 
such ovcasions they generally come for 
the entire duration of the long’ sabbath 
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—at least all do this who can spare the 
time from their labours at home. This 
long sabbath lasts, without any interpo- 
lation of a whole working day, from the 
morning of Thursday to the evening of 
the Monday following, the Friday, which 
is usually devoted to worldly occupa- 
tions in the south of Scotland, being 
there devoted to prayer and mutual 
instruction by the assembled people, 
each stating his doubts and difficulties 
with the utmost freedom, and the 
others, the leaders, among whom are 
the catechists and elders, expounding 
such matters, often displaying an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the Bible, both 
doctrinal and historical, and the whole 
being conducted with becoming gravity 
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Even on these occa- 
sions, however, they are in the presence 
and society of their minister, who re- 
mains umong them ready to solve any 
difficulty which may be too abstruse for 
the elders and catechists, though the 
acuteness they show in such matters is 
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often astonishing. Regular schooling 
is, of course, as difficult to be had in 
those remote districts as weekly atten- 
dance at church; but the want of this 
does not appear very strikingly in the 
religious knowledge of the parties, for 
it is, or at least used to be, no uncom- 
mon matter to find one of those humble, 
but venerable fathers, who appeared to 
have the whole bible by heart, and yet 
could not read: a single word. 1 
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CHAP. 


TueRre was not a neater, or more thriv- 
ing shop in the Rue St. Dennis, than 
the ouah one of a tobaeconist, near the 
corner of the Rue St. Honoré, which 
forms the 
centre of Paris. It was kept by the 
widow, St. Ange, whose husband, a 
sergeant, had fallen during the wars in 
the Netherlands ; and in consequence 
of her being recommended to the notice 
of government, she had obtained, instead 
of a pension, a license to vend tobacco 
—a privilege which, being limited in 
France, is generally bestowed on those 
who have claims on the gratitude of 
the nation—and thus the glory of an 
old soldier is sometimes, not unprofit- 
ably, turned into smoke. But the 
widow’s shop possessed a better attrac- 
tion, even to those most devoted to its 
commodities, than the superior excel- 
lence of her snuff, in the bright eyes 
and beautiful countenance of her daugh- 
ter. These, however, were not often 
visible to the young gallants, who 
seemed to frequent the shop for the 
purpose of admiring them, for the 
mother made a point of serving such 
customers herself; and it was only 
when her absence was unavoidable, 
that the timid beauty made her appear- 
ance behind the counter. This shyness 


did not fail to attract the attention of 
the neighbouring grisettes, who assigned 
various reasons for her strange conduct ; 
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some attributing it to pride, while others, 
more fond of the mysterious, talked of 
a jealous lover, and smilingly congratu- 
lated themselves on being free from such 
atorment. The former opinion, how- 
ever, came nearer the truth. Clarice 
did certainly consider herself worthy of 
better things than to be made the gazing 
stock of coxcombs and _ heartless liber- 
tines; and she was right. A young 
artist, who became a confirmed snuff- 
taker, from his diurnal visits to the shop 
to perfect his professional conceptions 
of ideal beauty from such a living 
model, declared, that she was a statue 
of Phidias, animated by the colouring 
of Titian; whilea Scotchman, who had 
an opportunity of knowing her more 
intimately, silently thought that she pos- 
sessed the wit of Sappho, and the virtue 
of Lucretia. How far his opinion of 
these latter perfections might have been 
influenced by her possession of the 
former, it would perhaps be unfair to 
investigate. But how did this Scotch- 
man obtain a privilege of forming such 
an opinion? We must look back to 
his previous history for an explanation. 

Allan Cameron was left, at the age 
of fifteen, to the care of an uncle, who 
possessed a property of about three 
thousand acres of excellent moss and 
heath, and in the centre of it a two- 
storey house, which, however, he could 
not be fash'd to keep in order, and 
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which, accordingly, gave a hospitable 
welcome to wind and rain, through a 
hundred apertures. Neither could he 
be fash’d “ wi’ a lang-legged chiel’ like 
Allan,” who accordingly became as 
troublesome as these unruly elements, 
and combined against the old man’s 
peace his practical jokes, with their 
unseasonable liberties. But the uncle 
thought it no joke, when the youth, 
after roaring jacobite songs about the 
house for some weeks together, set off, 
one fine day, to join the Earl of Mar, 
who had hoisted the standard of the 
Pretender, carrying along with him an 
old gun, with which the laird had been 
wont to provide rabbits for his dinner. 
Tn a towering wrath at such a scandalous 
‘“‘ disarming act,” as well as the treason 
with which it was accompanied, he 
vowed that such a “‘ neer-do-weel land- 
louper should ne’er be laird o’ Windy- 
knowes—no, not he!—for he would 
take a wife, and he would fill his house 
wi’ bairns—and if Allan’s fule-head 
should, after a’, be able to keep itsel’ 
on its ain shoulders, it must find an- 
other bield than the house‘o’ Windy- 
knowes to shelter it.” In the mean- 
time, the hopeful subject of these direful 
resolutions, having mastered the whole 
stock of jacobite melodies, together with 
the manual exercise, began to perceive 
that this was likely to form the utmost 
extent of his soldiership in the service 
of the Stuarts; for having spent some 
weeks in sundry marchings and counter- 
marchings, of which more experienced 
soldiers than himself could not perceive 
the use, he found himself, one afternoon, 
after having been enveloped in smoke 
and confusion for several hours, running 
at full speed with some companions— 
and in reply to his question of whither 
they were going, he learnt, for the first 
time, that he had been in the midst of a 
battle; that all was lost, and that nothing 
was left for them but flight. Allan 
thought that this was not at all heroic, 
and had a mind to turn back upon the 
pursuers; but no one would accompany 
him, or even tell him where to find 
them. Besides, he perceived that he 
was by no means equipped for an 
attack, single-handed, against a host. 
His uncle’s gun had, somehow, vanished 
in the confusion, and in its stead he was 
grasping the handle of an old sword, 
which had parted with its blade; his 
coat had lost a skirt, and part of a 
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sleeve; and his bonnet, which had 
been knocked off, was replaced by a 
large cocked hat, with a broken feather, 
which he had found rolling about, as if 
in search of an owner. He therefore 
gave up his chivalrous intentions, and 
allowed himself to be carried away by 
circumstances and his legs. The fugi- 
tives, after the usual difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in getting on board a_ small 
vessel, which carried them safely to 
France, where they enlisted in the Grand 
Army, at that time in the Netherlands. 
Allan’s pride, it is true, was not exactly 
pleased with his station, or with his 
comrades, in the ranks; but he was 
cautious enough to conceal his dislike, 
and his superior education and regular 
conduct soon got him promoted to the 
rank of corporal. 

In this situation he had formed an ac- 
quaintanceship with Sergeant St. Ange, 
a brave veteran, whose education and 
manners, superior to most men of his 
class, rendered him a desirable compa- 
nion forthe young exile. To him Allan 
would often complain of his lonely, 
desolate condition. ‘ How one act of 
boyish folly,” he one day exclaimed, 
‘has marred the whole of my destiny ! 
There is now not one being on earth 
who cares whether I live or die. My 
uncle, I know, will never forgive me; 
and my dear mother’s sister, who is 
married to a minister, is too much oc- 
cupied with her large and happy family 
to think of an outcast like me. And 
thus, for me there is neither home, nor 
country, nor friend!” ‘ You will make 
the better soldier for that,” replied the 
veteran, with a sigh; ‘there are ties 
that are enough to pull down the stout- 
est heart. I have a wife and a little 
daughter, whom I love fondly, though 
I have not seen either of them these 
seven years. My child was a sweet 
little girl of ten years old when [ left 
her, and now she is come to an age 
when a girl needs a father’s protection ; 
and I will confess to you, my young 
friend, that the thought of her almost 
makes me a coward ; for I cannot help 
wishing to be safe at home, though 
sometimes the foreboding comes that I 
shall never see them more. . My poor 
child! If she is as pretty as when J 
saw her last, I much ear for her, Po- 
verty and a pretty face are bad compa-~ 
nions in France, for they soon. attract 
many that are much worse.” Allan 
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wished to turn the father’s sad thoughts 
into a different channel, and therefore 
he answered, with an air of gaiety, “I 
wonder you are not afraid to speak 
thus of your pretty daughter to a young 
fellow like myself!” “I am not,” an- 
swered St. Ange, gravely ; “ for though 
you are young, I know you for an 
honest lad, who would scorn to do a 
mean action. I wish I could say as 
much of most of our princes !” 

A roll of the drum was now heard. 
They immediately obeyed its sum- 
mons, and found that the enemy having 
changed their position, the French ge- 
neral thought this a convenient oppor- 
tunity for a sudden attack. They were 
soon marching with all the pomp of 
war in their respective places. A scene 
of carnage and confusion now ensued, 
in which, however, our hero, who now 
felt himself more at home than he did 
at Sherriff-muir, had no reason to re- 
proach himself on the score of cow- 
ardice. After the loud thunders of the 
cannonade had subsided into the faint 
and irregular discharges of musketry, 
like the partial droppings of an ex- 
hausted storm, Allan, who had for 
some time missed the deep voice of 
his friend giving the word of command, 
looked round for him through the dis- 
persing wreaths of smoke ; but he was 
not at his post. The enemy being 
dislodged, and the French remaining 
masters of the field, our youth, with 
some others, went to the assistance of 
the wounded ; and anxiously did he 
examine their pale faces, as he moved 
along, dreading in each to discover 
the venerable features of the Sergeant. 
“¢Cameron!” said a faint, low voice, 
near him, as if it had issued from a 
sepulchre. Allan looked, and saw 
a crimsoned hand endeavouring to dis- 
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engage its owner from a heap of dead 
men and horses, in which he was half 
buried. He knew that it was his 
friend, and hurried to his rescue. He 
quickly succeeded in extricating him, 
and called upon the nearest group of 
his comrades to assist in bearing the 
wounded man to the hospital; but 
St. Ange soon prevented him. ‘It is 
too late,” he faintly said ; “ I can live 
but a few moments. If you should go 
to Paris, seek out my wife and daughter, 
at Pontoise; give this to my beloved 
child, and tell her never to forget that 
her grandfather was a gentleman, and 
her father a man of honour.” So say- 
ing, he gave Allan a miniature, and 
almost immediately after expired. The 
picture represented a handsome man, 
in a court dress; and on the back of 
the frame were the words, ‘Adolphe, 
Chevalier de St. Ange, born 1640.” And 
this was the sergeant’s father! Marry- 
ing imprudently, he was banished from 
his paternal home, and had spent’ his 
life in poverty and obscurity. His son, 
however, was taught to disdain every 
profession but that of arms: and as he 
could enter the army in no higher rank, 
he enlisted as a private soldier; and 
this was the termination of his career. 

Allan, as he mourned over the de- 
parture of his friend, made many a 
melancholy and self-upbraiding reflec- 
tion on the similarity of their lot. He 
perceived how one unhappy step may 
shed a blighting influence, not only on 
the destiny of the individual, but the 
fate of his successive generations ; and 
bitterly did he repent his own rash- 
ness in embarking in a cause the 
merits of which he had neither un- 
derstood nor cared to examine until 
reflection was too late. 





PROFESSORSHIP 


OF THE GAELIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Ad augustz pia munera discipline.—Prup. 


Tue visitation of the Scottish universi- 
ties by a royal commission has revived 
the question of a Gaelic professorship. 
On this subject two petitions, most re- 
spectably signed, have already been pre- 
sented to Parliament, and have been 
honoured by thesupport of members con- 
spicuous for their eloquent advocacy of 
all safe and beneficial measures, as well 


as for their faithful adherence to our con- 
stitution in church and state. This, then, 
musi not, for a moment, be confounded 
with the crude projects so plentifully 
put forth by the prurient pseudo-pa- 
triotism of the day. It is no purple- 


— of a party; neither is it new- 
angled: on the contrary, it is a propo- 
sition long entertained, in all its bear- 
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ings maturely considered, and now pub- 
licly sanctioned, by men of unquestion- 
able piety, learning, and loyalty. In- 
deed, though I have frequently dis- 
coursed on it with persons of divers 
persuasions and prejudices, I have never 
encountered but one objection to it— 
namely, this—‘‘ that the establishment 
of such a professorship would tend to 
perpetuate the use of a speech, the 
extinction of which, as a living lan- 
guage, is desirable for the purposes of 
national uniformity and advancement.” 
This is the sole objection—an objection, 
however, seldom urged, and yet sel- 
domer even plausibly supported. Iam, 
indeed, at a loss to conceive how the 
classical study of a language should 
extend the duration of its vitality, 
which, if I have read philologic history 
aright, is wholly dependent on the 
operation of ertrinsic and political 
causes. But—let us suppose the ob- 
jection well founded—is it, then, a fair 
counterpoise to the advantages that may 
be expected to result from the pro- 
posed institution? It surely is not: 
for what the former anticipates is, at 
best, an indistinct and remote good, 
whereas the latter promises definite and 
immediate advantages — benefits that 
may be enjoyed by the present genera- 
tion. Of these an ample exemplifica- 
tion and enforcement would occupy an 
article far too long for insertion in this 
Magazine ; and I shall, therefore, in- 
stance only a few, trusting they will be 
quite sufficient to convince every “ This- 
tle’-reader [the rather as I presume 
him to be, as such, no mean patriot] 
that the establishment of a professor- 
ship of Gaélic is a national object of no 
ordinary importance, and thus to secure 
his influence and zealous co-operation 
toward its promotion. 


First, then,—We shall be furnished 
with a nationally-constituted and re- 
cognised authority in all matters ap- 
pertaining to the Gaélic grammar and 
composition. We have hitherto had 
no such standard ; and, consequently, 
the elements of this ancient language 
may be said to be yet in an unregulated 
and chaotic state. 


Secondly.—The opportunity, that 
will be thus afforded of studying Gaélic 
publicly and regularly, must greatly 
increase the number and lighten the 
labours of its students; and thereby 
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will the light which it is capable of 
throwing on many of the dark places of 
our national annals and antiquities be 
the sooner elicited and the more widely 
diffused. Nay, indeed, it may not be 
too much to expect that, by the guid- 
ance which such an institution will 
offer, English and even foreign adven- 
turers may be allured into the extensive, 
unexplored regions of Celtic philology, 
—perhaps to unlock and unfold, to the 
admiration and delight of the whole 
world of letters, treasures of literary 
jewellery, which—* as the roughest and 
least manageable soil surrounds gold 
and diamonds”—these apparently sterile 
regions may contain. Certain it is, at 
any rate, that, without some such insti- 
tution, we shall lose the full benefit of, 
confessedly, one of the most serviceable 
guides to the British antiquary and 
historian. 

Thirdly.—The proposed professor- 
ship would tend to correct and purify 
the language of the Highland pulpit, 
at present, in too many cases, nothing 
better than a vile patois, quite unwor- 
thy of a class of educated men who, as 
heretofore, should be looked up to by 
the vulgar as oracles of learning, as well 
as patterns of piety. Gaélic, be it ob- 
served, is the only subject—except, I 
am happy to add, evangelic theology— 
on which the poor, among the Gaél, 
can pretend to be critical; and every 
observant traveller in the’ Highlands 
taust have oftentimes remarked [not 
seldom, may be, to his annoyance] 
that these simple mountaineers have a 
nice sense of ridicule, and are, touching 
their own language and sermons, much, 
perhaps overmuch, given to criticism, 
and that of a keen and unsparing kind ; 
and, when they find a preacher incor- 
rect and slovenly in one sort of learning 
—especially in that which most con- 
cerns the due discharge of his official 
functions, they are apt, like others, 
their superiors, to exclaim—* Ex pede 
Nanus.” Now, it will be conceded 
that respect for learning is a supporter 
as well as symptom of a healthy state of 
morals, and thus a very important prop 
to the pulpit. The clergy should, 
therefore, be careful to gain and main- 
tain the vantage-ground on which it 
invariably places them. Moreover, an 
imperfect knowledge of the grammatic 
niceties of Gaélic, and of the diversities 
of its dialects, too frequently occasions 











mistakes, that would be truly laughable, 
but for their interruption of the conti- 
nuous Compreension of the discourse, 
and their disturbance of the attentive- 
ness and gravity of the congregation. 
For brevity’s sake, I forbear the quota- 
tion of examples—I dare say, indeed, 
rendered unnecessary by the experience 
of most of my readers. It is greatly, 
then, to be desired, that, should the 
proposed professorship be founded, the 
general assembly [who, I understand, 
will probably send up an urgent peti- 
tion on this subject to parliament, 
next session] will enact an absolute 
rule, whereby every student, destined 
for the Highland pulpit, shall be com- 
pelled to avail himself of its advantages, 
or, at any rate, to shew himself equal to 
those who have done so. 

Fourthly, the endowment of a chair 
of Gaélic, which, for obvious reasons, 
should. be unusually liberal, will add 
another to the confessedly too few 
Scottish séimuli to scholarship. It will 
tend to produce a salutary emulation, 
especially amongst our Highland clergy, 
to promote an increased incumbency on 
that sort of study (the philologic) which, 
perhaps from requiring most of subsi- 
diary science, affords, above all others, 
the greatest scope for mental expatiation 
and enlargement; and thus, haply, 
may we oftener see the odorous bay 
intertwining its leaves with those of the 
pale olive,—“oliva pacifera,”—on the 
consecrated brows of our northern eccle- 
siastics, who, whatever may be their 
deserts in scholarship, are undeniably, 
as a body, second to no other in prac- 
tical divinity, and in the laborious and 
faithful discharge of all the duties of 
the pastoral care. 

Fifthly, the institution of a Gaélic 
professorship will have a very desirable 
general influence, by shewing that the 
British government is not inattentive 
to the claims and merits of its remotest 
subjects, when these are signified, not 
by unruly agitation, and unseasonable 
importunity, but by the exemplary 
practice of all the virtues and duties of 
citizens, and by the most important 
and signal services in war. Situated 
at the northern extremity of Britain; 
and placed, by their very language, 
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beyond the circumference of the sphere 
of political intelligence and agitation; the 


claims and interests of the poor Gaél are 
but too generally unheeded or unrepre- 
sented, receive far less of public atten- 
tion and care than those of the for- 
tunately more contiguous Welsh and 
Irish. The latter, indeed, seems to 
enjoy a monopoly of both the political 
and charitable sympathies and bene- 
factions of England. Even now, while 
I write, many of the remote Scottish 
Islanders are almost perishing for 
lack of food; and I am not aware that 
in England a single public effort has 
been made to afford them relief, or to 
obtain subscriptions in their behalf.* 
But place the favoured Irish in their 
condition,—a condition, be it marked, 
not induced by idleness, vagrantry, or 
insurbordination,—and we shall have 
such a charitable outcry, such pressing 
and pity-stirring appeals in meeting- 
rooms. and in newspapers, and, as 
the upshot thereof, such a glaring golden 
proof of English beneticence! Indeed, 
whatever has hitherto been done to- 
ward the amelioration of the Highland 
population has emanated chiefly, if not 
wholly, from Scottish heads, hearts, 
and purses. Now this surely is as it 
should be; but does it argue an apathy, 
any lack of good will, on the part of 
the English people toward the High- 
landers? Unquestionably not ; for the 
unsuspicious frankness, the simple dig- 
nity, and the singular courtesy of their 
manners,—their peaceableness and hos- 
pitality at home, and their valour, 
generosity, and renown at war,—the 
chivalry of their character, and the 
romance of their history,—have ren- 
dered them an interesting and a fa- 
vourite people, not in England only, 
but throughout Europe; in every cor- 
ner of which the Highlander will find, 
in his name alone, a sufficient passport 
to distinguished attention and regard. 
Whence, then, arises this apparent in- 
difference and inactivity respecting his 
domestic circumstances and general in- 
terests? Plainly, first, from a prevalent 
though mistaken notion, that he has 
comfort at home as well as reputation 
abroad,—that his condition is, in fact, 
as palmy as need be; and, secondly, 





* Several recent appeals to the English public have been made in the ** Record,” 
and successfully ; but it is too true that the semi-barbarous Irish enlist sympathies 


which neither England nor Scotland can command.—Ep. Tu. 
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{rom the imperfect representation of his 
wants and wishes. ‘To what, again, is 
this false estimate, this imperfect repre- 
sentation, to. be imputed? Is it not 
attributable, mainly, to the uncom- 
plaining, unobtrusive, independent cha- 
racter of the Highlanders, to “ Highland 
pride,” that virtuous and noble prin- 
ciple, for which they receive so much 
more of reproach than of merited praise, 
—that principle, which is the germ of 
touch that is admired in their character 
by those very persons who ignorantly 
speak of it as a blemish; and which, 
rather than stoop to vagrant beggary, 
tears, every summer, so many reluctant 
families from their pleasant and beloved 
straths and glens, and transports them 
into the cheerless uncongevial wil- 
dernesses of America? And, more- 
over, be it remembered, to this honour- 
able distinction as citizens, that from 
their very loyalty and contentment they 
supply no channel for the one-sided 
and ostentatious beneficence,—no co- 
lours for the patriotic pageantry of po- 
litical party ! 

But let me indulge the hope that 
toward the attainment of the boon for 
which I now contend—a professorshi 
of Gaélic—the Highlanders shall lack 
neither English advocates nor English 
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services. 1 do, indeed, confidently 
trust that those of my English readers 
who are adequately impressed with 
the desirableness of such an institution 
will promptly and seasonably exert 
whatever of ability, of public or private 
influence, they may possess, towards its 
promotion and accomplishment, not 
unmindful of the respect due, and of 
their obligations, to the land of the 
Gaél ; where, in the middle ages, during 
the flood of darkness, one conspicuous 
ark of light found a propitious seat on 
* that illustrious island, whence savage 
clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefit of knowledge, and the blessings 
of religion!” 

From their ‘OpotoyAwooot, of course, 
the Highlanders, in this case, look for 
cheering countenance and active co- 
operation, especially from the spirited 
Welsh. 

As to Scotsmen,—to every true- 
hearted North Briton,—that their early 
and energetic aid may be secured, I am 
sure I need only point out this as a 
project that, when accompltshed, will 
add yet one more to the admirable in- 
stitutions, and thus increase the real 
prosperity and glory, of their native land. 

Kea. 

Putney, Nov. 5, 1836. 





DRUMCLOG, 


IIo! sons of the Covenant, rouse for the fray : 
Like the deer overta’en, ye must now stand at bay ; 
Don corslet and helmet, take carbine and sword, 
And away to Drumclog, to the help of the Lord ! 


Your brethren are thronging in haste to the muir, 

With Cleland the gentle, and dreaded Balfour ; 

With Huckston, and Paton, the good and the brave ;— 
No turning of backs when suchleaders they have. 


“‘ But why should we combat where hope there is none ? 
Our hearts have wax’d feeble, our weapons are gone ; 
And how can we stand, in his onward career, 

The rush and the shock of the fierce cavalier?” 


Oh, shame! Was it thus that your forefathers fear’d, 
When in liberty’s cause their bright banner they rear’d ! 
Did Wallace thus quake, when his handful he view’d ! 
Or Bruce, though he fled, and the foeman pursued ! 


Take sickle, take scythe, take the pitchfork and flail ; 
Yea, wield the bare fist, should the rude weapon fail : 
Remember the promise, that still shall hold true, 
For the Lord doth not save by the many or few. 


Dec, 1836. 
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Come woman, come stripling, come grey-headed sire, 
The cause and the moment your presence require ; 
What hand is too feeble but one blow to deal ? 

Then raise it to heaven for the Covenant’s weal. 


Oh! bright shone the sun on that muster beneath, 

While they stood, as unmov’d as the rocks, on the heath ; 
And sweet was the hymn that ascended on high, 

Like an echo of thunder from earth to the sky. 


Can war enter here ?—Oh! that anthem of peace, 

How it bids every feeling of hatred to cease ! 

Can this be a battle-field? Nothing is here 

But looks rais’d to heaven, and the deep voice of prayer. 


Yea—hark to the answer !—yon trumpet afar, 

From the troop-cover’d height, gives the menace of war ; 
While the tramp of the steed, and the roll of the drum, 
Proclaim the dread march of the warriors that come. 


Well! e’en let them come, though so bravely they ride, 
As those who shall trample us down in their pride : 

And e’en let them boast, since proud Claverse has vow'd 
That the last of our days upon earth is allow’d. 


Their trust is in weapons, their faith is in might ; 
Our only reliance is God and our right : 

And e’en should his wisdom our triumph deny, 
Yet still for his cause we are ready to die. 


“‘ Ho!—pikes to the front !—bravely done !—level steady ; 
O’er their shoulders, bold musqueteers, hold your shot ready : 
They come like a whirlwind ; stand firm in array: 
Now—now for the shock, for the onset—hurrah !” 


Oh, nobly brave peasants !—see, see how they yield! 
What riderless steeds gallop wild o’er the field! 

And, sunk to their girths, lo, yon groupes in despair ;— 
Dash on! while they flounder like birds in the snare. 


What aileth thee, Claverse? why look’st thou so pale / 
Can the crop-ear at last make that stout heart to fail ? 
Put spurs to thy steed, man, and on as before, 

Till its hoofs and its fetlocks are bath’d in their gore ! 


A psalm-singing rabble! Oh! never, for shame, 

Be it told that such troops they could baffle and tame: 
The frown of thy monarch, each proud rival’s sneer ; 
Not these, while the grave of a soldier is here ! 


He rallies his host; from the mire they emerge, 

And in earthquake and flame they return to the charge : 
But the arm and the spear of the peasant is strong, 
And war-steed and rider go down in the throng. 


And, ha! e’en the wrath of the troopers grows tame, 

As they grimly look back to the way whence they came: 
They struggle in silence; why cease they to swear ? 
What! not e’en an oath from the bold cavalier? 


But, hark ! o’er the turmoil, the groan, and the cry, 
What glad hymn of triumph ascends to the sky ! 

’Tis from women and children redeerm’d from the sword. 
Thus perish, inglorious, thine enemies, Lord ! 


Gasniet MacTurk. 














THE EXILE’S, DAUGHTER, 


Tue flower on the transplanted tree 
Heeds not the change of soil or clime ; 
If with the parent stem it be, 

It flourishes its wonted time. 


But if from that dear stem ’tis torn, 
And left to languish on the earth, 

It soon expires,—for ’tis forlorn, 
Though on the soil that gave it birth. 


Then leave not thus thy child behind ; 
Thy lonely exile let me share ; 

What hardships can a daughter find, 
Clasp’d by a fondest father’s care ? 


And fear not I shall e’er repine 

To leave with thee our native hills ; 
No other home can e’er be mine 
Than that in which my father dwells. 


Soon round our cot the flowers shall bloom, 
That blossom here so sweetly wild, 

And thou shalt hear the voice of home 

In the fond accents of thy child. 


And thus shall I thy cares beguile, 
When time has soothed this bitter woe, 
And watch and cherish each bright smile 
That happier hours shall yet bestow. 


Yes, I shall see that face so dear 

Brighten with fond paternal love, 

That like a sunshine used to cheer 

The home from which thy steps must move. 


Oh, leave me not! When far away, 
Thy form, recall’d by mem’ry’s power, 
In dreams by night, in thoughts by day, 
Will haunt me with this parting hour : 


That quiv’ring lip,—tbat woe-worn cheek, — 
Th’ averted look,—the starting tear,— 

That broken voice, that fain would speak,— 
Oh no !—the thought I could not bear. 


Where’er thou roam’st, there would I be; 
’Twill be no exile where thou art ; 
Home, country, friends, are all in thee,— 
My very life is in thy heart. 

Lucy. 


HYPOGRAPH, 


Written extemporaneously, for a Virw or ABBOTSFORD in 


a Lady’s Album. 


Here dwelt the Genius of romantic lore,— 
The Master-painter of the days of yore,— _ 
“The mighty Magician,”—minstrel of the Forth,— 








“ The Great Unknown,”’—* the Wizard of the North.” 
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Rear'd by the Muse’s gold—the mint of mind— 
This work of Fancy, of the Gothic kind— 
Rear'd by the gold that paid a world’s delight,— 
Gold, that too rare reward of mental might. 


Inadequate reward !—if ’twere the whole. 


His fame’s already spread from pole to 


pole,— 


Bard’s meetest meed !—and future times will twine 
Th’ unfading bay around his golden shrine. 


Here shall the pilgrim-poet oft inhale 

The magic spirit of this haunted dale,— 
Here Scotland’s latent genius learn to glow, 
And add fresh laurels to her honoured brow. 


Yes, Scotland, dear to thee will ever be 

Ile, by his songs and by his minstrelsy, 

Who made each spot within thy border-bound 
Holy, enchanted, pilgrim-bringing ground. 


Long as the halo of his glory gleams 

Around these *lyre-built towers, these haunted streams, 
May worthy sons inherit the rude land 

Charmed into beauty by his wizard wand ! 


Gorua, 
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Reaction 1n THE Cuurcn. — 
Among those happy mer 
which the Church of Scotland has been 
making, of late, towards the primitive 
institutions of the good old times, we 
rejoice to find that the long abandoned 
practice of presbyterial visitations has 
been recollected and partially resumed. 
At a somewhat earlier period than the 
days of our grandfathers, each minister 
and parish was visited by the presby- 
tery, in turn, to inquire into the state 
of religion and discipline among them ; 
and thus immorality was checked, a 
spirit of holy emulation excited, and 
negligence, whether in priest or people, 
discovered and discountenanced. n- 
fortunately, a more liberal and a more 
fashionable age succeeded, by which 
this useful practice gradually fell into 
abeyance, and soon was uiterly forgot. 
We trust that the opposition excited in 
some instances by its resumption, will 
soon yield to a general feeling of its 
necessity. Whatever can revive the 


salutary spirit of our ancient ecclesi- 
astical discipline, discourage growing 
immorality, promote religious harmony 
between neighbouring Poe and a 
holy rivalry of zealand active useful- 
ness among their pastors, must surely 
be a great desideratum in every Chris- 
tian church. And that this system of 
visitation is so, the experience of former 
years in Scotland fully demonstrated. 
t was a terror to evil doers, and a 
praise and protection to such as did 
well, While our beloved national 
church is thus making an important 
movement in the work of internal 
reform, and thereby giving energy to 
all her operations within the sphere of 
her immediate action, we see, with feel- 
ings of high satisfaction, that she is 
taking wider and more liberal views of 
her duties that lie without. In addition 
to her efforts for the christianization of 
India, she has turned her attention to 
the destitute condition of presbyterian- 
ism in our British colonies; and an 








* “ Dictus et Ampbidn, Thebane conditor urbis, Saxa movere sono testudinis, et 
prece blanda ducere quo vellet.”—Hor. Ep. ad Pisones, |, 394. 
What was fabled of Amphion’s lyre has, in a manner, been verified by Scott's. 
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address has been published by a com- 
mittee of the general assembly, in 
behalf of our churches in foreign de- 
pendencies, and recommending thein 
to the sympathy and aid of our country- 
men at home. And surely such an 
appeal will meet with a correspondent 
return. It has been too long the 
reproach of our church, that her energies 
have been cramped, and her operations 
limited, within the geographical boun- 
daries of our country, while those who 
crossed them became, from thenceforth, 
utter exiles, not only from the land, 
but the sacred ordinances of their 
fathers. Thus our expatriated country- 
men, as colonists, became infidel, luke- 
warm, or sectarian, almost as soon as 
they had settled in their new home. 
Let but the church extend to them the 
sympathetic hand of support—a hand 
which the beneficence of a religious and 
patriotic people will largely fill for the 
purpose—and then, we trust, that in 
process of time, the wandering of our 
colonies will be recalled, the lukewarm 
excited, and the desponding encouraged, 
so that it shall be said of our national 
and apostolic worship, that the sun 
never sets upon its dominion. 
Cuurcu Exrension.—A meeting 
was lately held in the parish church of 
Forres, to receive the deputation from 
the General Assembly’s Committee on 
Church Accommodation. The Rev. 
Mr. Mackay, Rafford, introduced, after 
a few remarks, the Rev. Mr. Begg, of 
Libberton, who said— “‘ During the last 
two years, 13,000/. have been collected 
for building new churches, and about 
100 are now built, or being built ; and 
I have no doubt that the result of this 
mission will be the building of many 
more. In Arbroath, we found a popu- 
lation of 12,000, with accommodation 
for only 400. In proposing an addi- 
tional place of worship, the Provost 
said he would give 50/., the town clerk 
50/., and the clergyman 5/. In Forfar, 
there is accommodation for only 1800, 
and there are nearly 3000 communi- 
cants, so that seats holding seven are 
registered for 14, the one-half coming 
in the forenoon, and the other in 
the afternoon, The subscription here 
amounted to nearly 60/. In Letham, 
with a population of 1000, the proprie- 
tor of the village is anxious for a place 
of worship, and has promised two acres 
of land, stones, wood, and 50/., so that 


_and collected about 117. 
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his contribution may be estimated at 
200/. At Montrose, with a population 
of 10,000, from which about 3,500 
have lately been detached to form a 
new parish, there are 800 two miles 
from church. Mr, Taylor gives an 
acre of ground, one gave 5/, here, and 
another 5/. there, and the farmers 
promised to cart stones, &c. At the 
mills, about 1000 persons are employed, 
many of them promised a week’s wages, 
I went from 
door to door, and raised 150/. addi- 
tional. In Aberdeen, although well 
supplied, yet there are multitudes who 
attend no place of worship; there it is 
proposed to build two churches, and 
600/. have been subscribed. In Banff, 
a subscription has been opened. At 
Cullen, a are sittings wanted for 
300; Colonel Grant, who spoke on the 
subject in the most Christian-like man- 
ner, promised ground and a subscrip- 
tion. In this place (Forres), I am glad 
to know, that another church will be 
built, and your Pastor will give twenty 
guineas, so that we have thus originated 
10 places of worship.” The rev. 
gentleman concluded a speech, which 
was listened to throughout with the 
deepest attention, by an appeal to his 
audience, as Christians, to aid in the 
work of promoting the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures, and advancing the 
glory of God.—Scottish Guardian. 

New Cuurcn at Newsaven.— 
The elegant new church erected at New- 
haven by private subscription and col- 
lections, was opened on Sunday by the 
Rey. James Buchanan, who preached 
an eloquent discourse to a crowded and 
attentive audience. The Rev. Dr. 
Gordon preached in the afternoon. 
The church,which is an excellent Gothic 
structure, contains about a thousand 
hearers. We hear that the seats are 
almost all let, and the most of them at 
a very cheap rate. The under part of 
the building is to be appropriated. for a 
school-room through the week, which 
will also be of immense benefit to New- 
haven. 

Rev. Dr. Durr.—We are. happy 
to learn that the Rev. Dr. Duff, of the 
Church of Scotland's India Mission, is 
so far recovered as to be able partially 
to resume his labours, in drawing the 
attention of the people of Scotland to 
the deplorable condition of the native 
population of India, subjects of the 
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British government. He preached in 
the church of Kilconquhar on Sabbath 
week, to a crowded and most attentive 
audience. His eloquence was perfectly 
overpowering. His address lasted an 
hour and thirty-five minutes, but so com- 
lete a hold had he of the attention of 
vis hearers, that every one seemed to 
think it short, and to regret that it con- 
cluded so soon. A collection was 
made after the sermon in aid of the 
funds of the mission, which amounted 
to 35l., besides a richly ornamented 
gold bracelet, of Indian manufacture, 
which Dr. Duff was to sell, and add 
the price to the collection. —/Scottish 
Guardian, Nov. 1st. 

Dr. M‘Criz.—The sacred congre- 
gation at Rome has just published a 
decree, by which the possession, or 
reading, or printing, of Dr. M‘Crie’s 
account of the rise, progress, and sup- 
pression of the Reformation in Italy, is 
forbidden. The late publications of 
Lamartine, his Souvenirs Pensees et 
Paysages, during a journey in the Holy 
Land, and his episode of Jocelyn, are 
also included in the same index, side 
by side, with the works of Henry 
Haine. 

The Rev. Dr. Aiton, of Dolphington, 
and the Rev. Mr. Begg, of Libberton, as 
a deputation from the General Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Church Extension, 
lately visted, in three weeks, ten of the 
ao burghs between Arbroath and 

nverness, conversed with many of the 
leading noblemen and landed proprie- 
tors, addressed upwards of 30,000 per- 
sons, travelled neatly 1000 miles, and 
started twelve additional churches, for 
which, and for the general fund, 17672. 
7s. 54d. have been subscribed. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


On Wednesday, the 28th of Septem- 
ber, the presbytery of Inverary met at 
Kilmartin, for the ordination of Mr. 
1D. M‘Calman, presentee to that parish. 
Mr. Campbell, of Inverary, preached 
in Gaélic, and Mr. M‘Kichan, of Loch- 
gilphead, preached in English, and pre- 
sided. 

James Sprott, Esq., of Spott, has 
been pleased to present the Rev. Ro- 
bert Burns Thomson, assistant minister 
at Inveresk, to the church and _ parish 
of Spott, in the presbytery of Dunbar, 
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vacant by the death of the Rev, Alex- 
ander Graham. 

The King has been pleased to pre- 
sént the Rev. Patrick Davidson to the 
church of Stoer, or Rhuistore, in the 

rish of Assint, and presbytery of 

ornock, and shire of Sutherland, va- 
cant by the transportation of the Rev. 
Donald Gordon to the parish of Edder- 
ton, in the shire of Ross. 

The Rev. Mr. Lumsden has been 
elected to the pastoral charge of the 
church of Inverbrothock. 

The Rev. Wm. Maclune, late assis- 
tant in the parish of Moffat, has been 
appointed to the -pastoral charge of the 
Scotch church in the Bahama Islands. 

The Rev. Wm. Hutchison was elect- 
ed to the pastoral charge of Catrine 
church, on the 13th of October. 

The Rev. Robert Forbes bas been 
elected to the pastoral charge of the 
church of Woodside, in the presbytery 
of Aberdeen. 

The Rev. Wm. Norval, A.M., has 
been elected to the pastoral charge of 
the South Parish, Kirriemuir. 

The presbytery of Meigle met at 
Kingoldrum, on the 20th of October, 
for the ordination of the Rev. J. O. 
Haldane to the pastoral charge of the 
parish, in the room of his late venerable 

arent, the Rev. Wm. Haldane, The 

v. D. Whyte, of Airlie, preached and 
presided. 

The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. John Tod Brown to the 
charge and office of second minister of 
the church and parish of Dunfermline, 
in the presbytery of Dunfermline, and 
shire of Fife, vacant by the promotion 
of the Rev. Peter Chalmers to the oftice 
and charge of first minister of the said 
church and parish. 

On Thursday, the 20th of October, 
the presbytery of Ayr met in Wallace- 
town church, for the purpose of mode- 
rating in a call to the Rev. John Alex- 
ander, assistant to the Rev. Dr. Duncan, 
of Dumfries. The Rev. Mr. Wallace, of 
Dalrymple, preached and presided. Af- 
ter sermon, the call was. read over by 
Dr. Auld, and the heads of families, 
being communicants and parishioners, 
came forward and signed it, 

Grascow Cnurcn Buitpine So- 
crety.—At a meeting of the Church 
Building Society, on the 3rd of No- 
vember, Mr. George Lewis, at present 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of 
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Perth, was unanimously elected to the 
pastoral charge of the new church and 
parish of St. Luke’s, West Calton ; 
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and Mr. Fairbairn was a 
elected to the new chureh and parish 
in Bridgeton. 
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A public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Glasgow and its neighbourhood has 
recently been held in the Town Hall, 
to take into consideration the expe- 
diency of adopting a midland line of 
railway from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The Lord 
Provost briefly stated the object of the 
meeting. Mr. Joshua Richardson, en- 
gineer, of Newcastle, at great length 
went into the merits of the proposed 
line, and pointed out the benefits which 
would accrue to all parties by its adop- 
tion. Mr. Richardson then summed 
up the accounts of revenue from the 
different sources, amounting in all to 
510,000/., which was equal to a capi- 
tal of 10,200,000/. at five per cent. 
per annum, whereas the present rail- 
way would not cost more than two 
millions, and therefore the revenue 
would be equal to 25 per cent. upon 
the capital required. Baillie Gilmour, 
seconded by Mr. C. Tennant, moved a 
series of resolutions in favour of Mr, 
Richardson’s views ; which resolutions 
having been unanimously adopted, and 


thanks being voted to the Lord Provost, 
the meeting broke up. 

We understand that the Rev. J. 
Cumming, minister of Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, has recently built a 
school-house adjoining his chapel, at 
the expense of 150/. and upwards, being 
contributions from ministers and mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Up- 
wards of one hundred children belong 
to the Sunday-school, and nearly 
seventy to the day-school. 


The Bishop of Durham has sent to 
the treasurer five guineas towards the 
liquidation of the debt upon the High 
Bridge (Scottish) Chapel, in this town. 
The late Bishop of Durham, by a like 
substantial kindness to the same chapel, 
also testified, a short time before his 
death, his good will to the Church of 
Scotland.— Newcastle Journal. 


The King has been pleased to appoint 
the Lord John Frederick Gordon one of 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
in the room of the Lord Elphinstone, 
resigned. 
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Cuurcnu Rerorm.—tThe venerable 
cathedral of Glasgow is about to be 
restored to something like its pristine 
grandeur. The dead partition wall, 
which for 175 years has deformed the 
beautiful nave, is in the course of being 
removed. 

SeasonaABLE Benevo_ence.—The 
editor of the London Record has trans- 
mitted to the British Linen Company 
the handsome sum of 1001. sterling, in 
aid of the fund for relief of the dis- 
tressed inhabitants of the Western Isles, 
and which amount has been paid over 
to the treasurer. 

Briarrgowrirt.—A great sensation 


has been caused here by the sudden 
death of our aged clergyman, Mr. 
Johnston. The rev. gentleman had 
been in his usual health previously, 
and had been out at tea the evening 
before: during the night, however, he 
awoke and complained of a pain in his 
breast, and before medical assistatice 
arrived he was no more. Mr. Johnston 
last year completed the fiftieth year ‘of 
his ministry here, on which: oceasion 
his parishioners presented him with an 
elegant tea service o/ silver plate. 
AGRICULTURE IN THE PLHGRLANDS, 
—As a proof of the good which “the 
Highland Society of Scotland for the 
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Improvement of Agriculture have ef- 
fected through their operations, it was 
stated, at a recent meeting of the 
Kirkaldy Agricultural Association, that 
the formerly wild and dreary country 
of Badenoch, lying 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and which one 
might have supposed was destined for 
ever to continue under the dominion 
of its native heath—even that country 
was now ina very high state of culti- 
vation, yielding rich crops, and in a 
more forward state than many parts of 
the south, 

An Enormous Cansacs.—A few 
daks since, we received a cabbage at 
once so compact, weighty, and gigantic, 
that were the celebrated piece of ord- 
nauce, called Mons Meg, stationed at 
Dover in place of Edinburgh, nothing 
would be easier than to send it thun- 
dering across the channel, to the great 
dismay of the good people of Calais. 
Around the outer blades, when care- 
fully closed, it measured five feet two 
inches, and weighed exactly two stones 
four pounds. Its proportions, too, were 
admirable; and, what is remarkable, 
the length of the stem or stalk—fifteen 
inches—corresponded exactly with the 
vegetable mound above. At the bot- 
tom of each of the larger leaves, dis- 
tinctly formed mimetic cabbages ap- 
peared, to the number of fourteen; so 
that the entire mass of blades had much 
of the appearance of a tappit hen sit- 
ting on a numerous brood of chickens. 
No letter accompanied the cabbage ; 
but, from what the carrier said, we be- 
lieve it grew in the garden of C. G. S. 
Menteath, Esq., of Closeburn.— Dum- 
Jries Courier. 

DunrerMiLtne.—On the 23d Sep- 
tember last, the three deaf and dumb 
children, under the tuition of a deaf 
and dumb young woman, trained at 
the Edinburgh Institution, were exa- 
mined in the Priory Lane School-room, 
in the presence of several ladies and 
gentlemen, ministers, and others. The 
examination was conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Chalmers, and was most gratifying 
to all present. The children have been 
only two years at school, and two of 
them, in particular, have made, during 
that short period, very astonishing pro- 
gress, considering all the disadvantages 
ufidér which they have laboured. 

A Benevorent LanpLtorp.—We 
understand that Wm. R. Ramsay, Esq., 





of Barnton, has generously abated at 
the rate of from ten to twenty-five per 
cent. upon last year’s tents, owing to 
the very depressed prices obtained for 
agricultural produce. Such kind con- 
sideration for the welfare of the tenantry 
deserves the greatest praise. — Edin- 
burgh Advertiser. 

In proof of the rapid progress which 
the iron trade is making in the Vale of 
Clyde, especially since the black band 
was brought into play, we have to 
mention, that about 200 acres of iron- 
stone on the Airdrie estate, belonging 
to the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Alexander, 
was lately let on a nineteen years’ lease, 
at 12,050/, a-year, or an optional lord- 
ship in favour of the landlord, at a cer- 
tain price per calcined ton. The lease 
is to five respectable iron masters in 
that neighbourhood.— Glasgow Herald. 

There were lately dug from half an 
acre of land, belonging to Mr. Alex. 
Duffus, farmer, Bellie, by Fochabers, 
above 21 bolls of potatoes, old measure, 
all of large sizes; but 13 of them 
weighed 1534 lbs. Mr. Duffus raised 
the seed from the plum four years ago: 
they are the round red kind, white-eyed. 

‘Gm Sewirnc tn Hamrttron.— 
About one hundred years ago, the 
Duchess Ann of Hamifton, then resid- 
ing in France, visited some of the lace 
factories, and was so much taken up 
with their mode of teaching the art, 
that she brought a native with her to 
Hamilton to teach the poor children 
there. She also brought over some 
patterns, and even drew some new ones 
to please her own fancy. One of these 
new patterns she named Hamilton lace, 
and appeared at Court with her dress 
ornamented with it. Ina short time 
the higher classes all ordered “‘ Hamil- 
ton lace ;” and the demand soon be- 
came to be so great, and the price so 
encouraging, that both rich and poor 
about Hamilton learned it, and worked 
at it, the one for pleasure and the other 
for profit. 

e understand that the young com- 
municants of the South Parish congre- 
gation, have presented the Rev, Mr. 
Tweedie with an elegant Pulpit Bible 
and Psalm Book, as a token of their 
respect for him as a kind and faithful 
instructor and highly valued Pastor. 

Scorch Staves —Previous to the 
year 1755, all colliers and other per- 
sons employed in coal works were, by 
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the common law of Scotland, in a state 
of slavery, They, and their wives and 
children, if they had assisted for a cer- 
tain period at a coal work, became the 
property of the coal masters, and were 
transferable with the coal work, in the 


same manner as the slaves on a West . 


Indian estate. 

Estimate or THE Crops. —Wheat 
south of the Humber, above an average 
in quantity, and the bulk secured in 
good order, with a great deal of old 
left over from the former season; the 
quality and condition of the new crop, 
as anaverage, may be pronounced fine, 
though not equal to the growth of the 
two preceding years, which were very 
superior; the yield per acre, notwith- 
standing the short straw, and the gene- 
rally reported thinness of the crop on 
the ground, has in numerous instances 
been found great, beyond all former 
experience. In Yorkshire, wheat is a 
full average in quantity, but, from the 
great bulk of the crop, secured in poor 
condition. North of Yorkshire, and 
throughout Scotland and all the late 
districts, the crop will prove very un- 
productive, owiug to the wet ungenial 
weather they have experienced for their 
harvest, with hardly a sunny day; and 
that there will, in consequence, be a 
large drain for the north on the south- 
ern crop. In Ireland, the great bulk of 
their wheat was secured in good fair 
condition, and is superior in quality 
and yield to the two former seasons. 
Barley is estimated as an average in 
quantity, but one-third of the crop of 
the empire has suffered more or less 
from the wet. Our great barley coun- 
ties south of the Humber were so for- 
tunate as to secure the bulk of the crop 
in good condition; but even in these 
counties we must allow a considerable 
deduction for waste, from the wet 
weather overtaking their latter harvest. 
The crops of oats and barley were much 
later ready for the sickle this year than 
wheat, and, consequently, came in for 
the wet season, which the wheat in a 
great measure esca Oats are a 
rather deficient crop in quantity, in 
England, and a great portion harvested 
in poor condition, and much weathered. 
In the south of Ireland, and along the 
east coast of that country, oats have 
been harvested in good order, and are 
a great crop, both in yield and in 
breadth of land sown; but on the 
Dec, 1836. 
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north-west side of Ireland, and on 
their mountain land, where the culti- 
vation of them is extensive, also in 
Scotland, and in the late districts of 
England, a great part of the crop is 
altogether lost, or nearly so. Peas are 
a great crop, and got dry and hand- 
some; but, owing to the scarcity of 
grinding barley, old oats, and fodder of 
all descriptions, they are likely to main- 
tain a high price all the season. 

The price of grain continues to ad- 
vance greatly throughout the country. 
Barley, beans, pease, oatmeal, and flour 
have all likewise advanced in price. 

Mertapuysicat Distincrion.—As 
a specimen of the vast utility of the 
logic class in the University of Edin 
burgh, an anecdote is current, in which 
the son of a facetious baronet, whose 
residence is not five miles from town, 
acted a part worthy of his descent. He 
was called up by the worthy professor 
of the time, and asked the notable ques- 
tion, “Can a man see without eyes?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the prompt answer. 
‘¢ How, sir?” cried the amazed _pro- 
fessor, ‘a man see withouteyes! Pray, 
sir, how do you make that out?” “ He 
can see with one, sir,” replied the ready- 
witted youth; and the whole class 
shouted with delight at the triumph 
over metaphysics. 

Puntic-House In TuE Moon.—A 
rustic having gone to Calton Hill ob- 
servatory to get a sight of the moon, 
after having got a glimpse of it drew 
away his head to wipe his eyes, 
and in the interval the end of the 
telescope noiselessly fell down, so as, 
instead of pointing to the heavens, to 
point down to the earth. The rustic’s 
surprise was unutterable when he again 
looked through, and beheld the sign of 
a public-house at a short distance, with 
the customary declaration, “‘ Edinburgh 
Ale,” &c. With a look more easily con- 
ceived than described, he started back, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Edinburgh ale in the 
moon! Gude preserve us, that beats a’!”’ 

King James I, of Eugland went out 
of his way to hear a noted preacher. 
The clergyman, seeing the king enter, 
left his text to declaim against swearing, 
for which the king was notorious. When 
done, James thanked him for his: ser- 
mon, but asked what connexion swear- 
ing had with the text. He answered, 
“Since your Majesty came out of your 
way, through curiosity, to meet me, | 
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could not, in complaisance, do less than 
go out of mine to meet you.” 
Porvutation or Scortanp.—The 
6 nen te tables constructed by Par- 
iamentary authority for every shire in 
Scotland, contain many important cir- 
cumstances regarding each parish, and 
exhibit an increase of inhabitants in 
every county from 1801 to 1831. The 
augmentations in the number of inhabi- 
tants have taken place chiefly in com- 
mercial and manufacturing districts— 
in great cities and large towns—and in 
the counties where these towns are 
situated. In the county of Mid-Lothian, 
comprehending the city of Edinburgh, 
the increase in 30 years is 784 per cent. ; 
in Lanarkshire, comprehending the city 
of Glasgow, the increase in the same 
period is 116 per cent.; in Ayrshire, 
72 per cent.; and in Renfrewshire, 
comprehending Paisley and Greenock, 
71 percent. The total population of 
these four districts in 1831, amounted 
to 814,662 persons, and we might 
naturally suppose that this aggregate 
population consisted of 407,331 males, 
and the same number of females ; but, 
in fact, there is an excess in these four 
counties of 52,856 females, the ratio 
being 46% males, and 534 females. 
This disproportion of the sexes, or dif- 
ference between the number of males 
and females, chiefly exists in the great 
towns above mentioned, and in districts 





Miscellaneous. 


where manufacturing apd commercial 
establishments are situated; but in 
agricultural counties, where there are 
no manufactures and no large towns, 
the balance is kept even. t 

Tue Liverroor Corporation 
Scnoors. — Our attention has been 
called to certain recent proceedings in 
Liverpool respecting the schools under 
the patronage of the Town Council. 
We are informed that the effect of in- 
troducing into these schools the liberal 
and Bible-proscribing system of edu- 
cation has been,—as it ought to be, and: 
has nearly universally proved the case 
in Ireland, — to expel all Protestant 
children. In Liverpool, the schools 
have consequently been emptied, and a 
plan of offering them for sale is under 
consideration. 

Srncutar Fact.—Part and parcel 
of the cargo of the Waterlily schooner, 
a case of Bibles and Testaments, has 
been washed ashore at Kilkee, and the 
precious treasure thus saved for future 
profit, of many, perhaps, is now in the 
care of the Water Guards. It is a 
singular fact, and worthy of reflection, 
that these copies of sacred writ, though 
rolling with the stormy surge for some 
days after the fatal wreck, have not 
received the least damage or injury, 
and appear critically in the same state 
as when shipped on board, though pro- 
tected with bit a slight wooden frame. 
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BIRTHS. 

Octover.—Of Sons.—At Brighton, 
on the 10th, the Countess of Kinnoull. 
—At Greenock, on the 12th, Mrs. Gem- 
mel.—At Galloway House, on the 14th, 
the Countess of Galloway.-—At Lauries- 
town, on the 15th, Mrs. D. Dow.—At 
Glasgow, on the 16th, Mrs. J. Aikman. 
—At Kirkholm, on the 18th, Mrs. 
Forsyth.—At the Relief Manse, Bells- 
hill, on the 24th, Mrs. Wilson.—At 
the Manse of 'Tweedsmuir, on the 24th, 
Mrs. Burns.—At Glasgow, on the 25th, 
Mrs. H. Monerieff.—At Yester Manse, 
same day, Mrs. Thomson.—At Edin- 
burgh, same day, the lady of J. A. 
Campbell, Esq. of Inveraw.—At Pais- 
ley, on the 26th, Mrs. J. Wallace. —At 
Edinburgh, on the 27th, the lady of 
Dr.) Malcolm.—At Aberdeen, on the 
31st, Mrs. W. K, Tweedie. 


Of Daughters.—At Montrose, on 
the 14th, Mrs. G. Smart.—At Glas- 
gow, same day, Mrs. A. Sclanders.— 
At Glasgow, on the 15th, Mrs. K. W. 
Kirkland.—At Glasgow, on the 16th, 
Mrs. J. Gilmour.—At Dumfries, on 
the 17th, Mrs. D. Halliday.— At 
Glasgow, on the 18th, Mrs. J. Burnett. 
—At Glasgow, same day, Mrs. H. 
Kennedy.—At Glasgow, on the 19th, 
Mrs. J. W. Macnee.—At Maxweltown, 
same day, Mrs. R. Machray.—At 
Dumfries, on the 24th, Mrs. Bush- 
nan.—At Laurieston, on the 27th, Mrs. 
R. Cleland.—At Thornhill, on the 
28th, Mrs. J. Armstrong. 


Novemper.— Of Daughters.—At 
Edinburgh, on the 2nd, Mrs, Howden. 
—At Aberdeeu, same day, Mrs. Bred- 
ner.—At Port Glasgow, on the 3rd, 
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Mrs. Wallace.—At Aberdeen, same 
day, Mrs. Birnie. 


MARRIAGES. 


Octoser.—At London, on the 5th, 
Captain C. K. Macdonald, to Lady 
Ashworth.—At Edinburgh, on the 10th, 
- P. Conan, Esq., to Miss Cecilia 
Ritchie—At Edinburgh, the Rev. R. 
Ferguson, A.M., to Miss Agnes Lid- 
gate—At Cairneyhill, the Rev. J. 
Young, of Dunfermline, to Miss Mar- 
garet Johnstone More.—At Newton 
Stewart, on the 11th, the Rev. Edward 
Black, of Montreal, to Miss Wilhelmina 
M‘Millan.—At Libberton Manse, the 
Rev. John Vary, of Vittinain, to Miss 
Helen Craik.—At Greenock, the Rev. 
A. Melville, of Falkirk, to Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. P. Macfarlane, 
D.D.—At Edinburgh, on the 17th, 
Mr. A. Dryburgh, of London, to Miss 
Margaret Muir.—At Glasgow, on the 
18th, the Rev. James Symington, to 
Miss Mary Gordon.—At Glasgow, 
Mr. George Good, to Miss Flora Wat- 
son.—At Maxwelltown, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Hastings, of Wanlockhead, to 
Margaret, daughter of the late Captain 
A. Dickson.—On the 22nd, the Rev. 
Henry Duncan, D.D. of Ruthwell, to 
Mary, relict of the late Rev. R. Lundie, 
of Kelso.—At Edinburgh, on the 25th, 
the Rev. William Dow, of Albury, 
Surrey, to Miss Stuart Maitland.—At 
Great Salkeld, the Rev. G. Clark, to 
Miss Wheelwright.—At Edinburgh, 
same day, the Rev. J. Gardiner, to 
Ann, daughter of J. Young, Esq., 
F.R.C.S.—At Coggeshall, Essex, Sir 
Francis A. Mackenzie, Bart., to Miss 
Mary Hanbury.—At St. Heliers, Jer- 
sey, on the 27th, Sir George S. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart., to Mrs. Catherine Street. 


November.—At Montrose, on the 
1st, J. Ogilvy, Esq., M.D., to Miss 
Alexina S. Ross.—At Arbroath, same 
day, John Gray, Esq., of Edinburgh, 
to Miss Jane Renny.—At Dundee, on 
the 4th, M. Dobie, Esq., of Liverpool, 
to Miss Johanna Stuart.—At Glasgow, 
on the 8th, Mr. W. M‘Caul, to Miss 
Lucy Sloane.—At Airdrie, same day, 
Mr. J. Forrester, to Miss Margaret 
Baillie —At Renfrew, on the 9th, Mr. 
J. Baird, to Miss Elizabeth M‘Intyre. 
—At Balgray, same day, J. Findley, 
Esq.. M.D., to Miss Margaret N, 
Walker, 


. morning of the 
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DEATHS, 

Ocroner.—At Blairgowie,on the 12th, 
the Rev. J. Johnstone. — At Grange- 
mouth, on the 14th, John Selby, Esq..— 
At Edinburgh, same day, the Rev. James 
B, Howison.—At Edinburgh, sameday, 
John Lawrie, Esq.,M.D.—At Kirkma- 
hoe, on the 16th, Sarah Walker, relict of 
the late W. Robson, Esq.—At Carlave- 
rock, on the 19th, Andrew Johnstone, 
Esq.—At Glasgow, same day, Mr. 
John Tait.—At Melrose, same day, 
Lieut.William Tait.—AtStranraer,same 
day, Mary Kerr, daughter of the Rev. 
J. M‘Gregor.—At Annan, on the 21st, 
Mrs. Little.—Same day, Donald Gre- 
gory, Esq., Secretary to the Society of 
Scottish Antiquarians.—At Glasgow, 
on the 22nd, Mr. Andrew Kirkwood,— 
At Falkirk, on the 23rd, Mr. James 
Walker.— At Cawick Bridge, same 
day, Mr, Robert Symington.—At Chel- 
tenham, on the 24th, Lady Grant, 
relict of Sir A. Grant, Bart.—At Edin- 
burgh, on the 25th, Janet, daughter of 
Mr. R. Johnstone, W.S.—At Paisley, 
same day, Ann Crooks, wife of Mr. 
W. Craig.—At Dunnon, same day, 
Miss Jessie Sophia Beatson.—At Glen- 
caple, same day, Mrs. Jean Halliday. 
—At Glasgow, on the 26th, Miss 
Jessie Burns Buchanan.—At Gl iw, 
on the 28th, Miss Mary Adair Hen- 
derson.—At Glasgow, on the 29th, 
Mr. John Ritchie, Sen. 

Novembrr.—At Brieriehill, on the 
ist, Mrs. Martin.—At Cumnock, on 
the 4th, Mr. W. Crichton.—At Green- 
ock, on the 5th, James Jamieson, Esq.— 
At West Arbuckle, on the 6th, John 
Thomson, Esq.—At Greenock, same 
day, Mrs. Mary Watson.—At Stran- 
raer, same day, Elizabeth Russel, 
daughter of the Rev. J. M‘Gregor.— 
At Glasgow, on the 8th Mr. J. G. 

Kerr.—At Glasgow, on the 9th, A. 
Fullarton, Esq.—At Paisley, same day, 
Mrs, M. Cockburn. 


Deatu or tHe Eart or Dune 
MORE.—We are sorry to announce the 
death of the Right Honourable George 
Murray, Earl of Dunmore, at his’ seat, 
Dunmore Park, Stirlingshire,, on the 
1ith instant. Lis 
Lordship, who was in his 74th. year, 
had been in delicate health for some 
time past. He is succeeded in the 
titles and estates by his sonm,,Visgount 
Fincastle, who was recently marnied. 
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UDditorial Buvoyp, 





We could have told “ Scotus” that his ‘‘ vein” was dry before he began. He 
professes to be a voluntary, and very jealous of the spiritual prosperity of the 
Scottish churches in England. He had been at the late meeting of dissenting 
ministers, for the abolition of church rates, which is thought a more righteous 
cause than the abolition of sin, Socinianism, and popery ; and, representing the 
United Associate Synod, Scotus pours out the following lugubrious wail :— 


We are, indeed, to tell the truth, 
A wretched crew ; 
- Lord John Russell, look on us in ruth. 
What we shall do 
We know not; all our hopes, in sooth, 
Rest upon you. 


Our readers must see, from this stanza, that the very paper would have re- 
fused some dozen of a similar stamp. We do think that the Burgher Synod he 
describes, and the nine muses he disgraces, should form a joint stock, and en- 
deavour to place “Scotus” on the cutty-stool. ‘“ Anglo Caledonian” says, Scotch 
news are welcome to him, but not religious disputes. Like too many of his 
countrymen, he likes everything but religion—Scotch pride—Scotch drink— 
anything Scotch, save that which is the glory of Scotland—Scottish religion, 
and Scottish piety. One of the reasons of the “ Thistle’s” appearance was, to 
break every practice that is discreditable to the national name in the land, and 
to inculcate and encourage every institution, and every habit, that can shed a 
glory on country, and a secommendation on religion. 

With some measure of regret, and with no little portion of satisfaction, we 
announce to our readers the dissolution of our pet, ‘‘ The Thistle.”” We do not 
enter on the reasons that have induced this consummation, by no means de- 
voutly to be wished-for. Our regret is, that a field so promising as that which 
we occupied should not continue fully to be cultivated; and our satisfaction 
is, that amid all our faults and our follies, we have heartily sought the advance- 
ment of truth, and the good of our countrymen. We make no complaints. 
We made our debut twelve months ago, with cheerfulness; we make our 
exit at the close without any unprofitable repining. Suffice it to say, that if 
the public were as heartily interested in promoting the objects of our affection 
as we have been, the address to the T., “ esto perpetua,” would have now been 
followed up with prospects of fulfilment, instead of certainty of rejection. 

Our labours, we do most sincerely hope, will not be lost. Thus :—“ We 
have cast our bread upon the waters,” and there is more than a probability 
that it is not in vain. 

Our virtues and our value we wish to be embalmed and cherished; our 
faults, and “nemo sine vitiis nascitur,”’ we wish to be forgotten. And as to 
those who have been profited by the former, and offended by the latter, we 
can only say, that “the wheat they should be thankful for, the chaff they 
should forget.” When our remarks have appeared most pungent, and our 
strictures most sharp, we have, nevertheless, been influenced by the truth of 
the text of holy writ, ‘‘ Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

We rejoice to announce to our readers, that our ground is not utterly aban- 
doned. Our Publisher has resolved to publish, monthly, Tue Scorrisu Pres- 
BYTERIAN Recorp; or, AncLo-CaLepontan JourNaL, devoted especially 
to the advancement of pure and undefiled religion, and to the building up, in 
their holy faith, the children of our father-land in these parts. It will be less 
of the world, and more of the gospel, than the Thistle. Its principles, which 
will not be tinctured by controversy, or any bitterness, will commend it to all, 
and its price, one-half of the Thistle, will make it accessible to all. 


T. C. Savill, Printer, 107, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. } 
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